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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the C-vistian Observer, 
CWRSORY REMAKKS ON UALTARIAN- 
IsM, AND THE ARGUMENTS REY 
WHICH IT IS USUALLY SUPPURT- 


nD. 
(Cont nued from pe 423.) 


No. VIII. 


A NECESSARY consequence of Di- 
vine attributes belonging to our Sa- 
viour is, hat he is, in bis Divine na- 
ture, a proper object of Feligious wor- 
ship. On thissubdject Mr. Wright has 
some just preliminary observations. 
| fully agree with biin, that * reli- 
gious Worship 1s due to the Supreme 
Being only, Hts claim to it is found- 
ed on his underived, independent, 
absolute power and dominion. To 
pay religions worsh'p to a subordi- 
nate being is to rob God of his 
right.” Toewhich he adds: “ Many 
Christians pray to three distinct 
persons ; but, to justify their prac- 
tice, they ought to prove that there 
is more than one person in the uni- 
verse who is absolutely supreme. 
They pray to Christ; but, to shew 
the propriety of doing so, they ought 
to prove that he is (he Supreme Be- 
ing, that is, that his power and au- 
thority are underived, that he exists 
and possesses absolute infiutie per- 
fection, Independently, in aad of 
himself.” True; and this required 
proo, as it rela‘es to the indepen- 
dent existence of the Father, Son, 
and Spirt, construting One eter- 
nal Detty, ang the consequent abso- 
lute influite perfection ofe.ery Per- 
sop therein, we think is abundauily 
suppited io us im the inspired yo- 
luime. 

Mr. Wright, however, has, fur- 
theron in his work, alony chapirer va 
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relirtous 
which ts to prove, that 1 is not due 
to Carist. 

* The question,’’ he remarks, “ ts 
not, whether there be not a sense in 
which Christ is to be worshipped ; 
for this is fully admitted ; and we 
learn from the Scrip:ures that. in a 
certain sense, Dasid and Daniel 
were worshipped. Christ, as the 
truce Messiah, the Head of the gos- 


worship; the object of 


pel dispensation, t.c appointed Lord 


of Christians, is to be reverenced, 
honuured, subinitted to, and obey- 
ed: and this is all that is meant by 
the word worship in various purts of 
the sacred writings; hence itis said, 
Let all the angels (that is, messen- 
gers.) of God worshifi him. They 
are all commanded to revere and 
submit to him, toact by commission 
from and obey him, under the Cis- 
pensation of the Go-pel. Bui the 
question is, whether Christians do 
rizhtin praying to Christ ?’’—To de- 
termine this question, Our author be- 
gins by shewing, ibat the word wor- 
shifi is used by our translators in other 
senses besides that of the religious 
adoration which is exclusively due to 
the Aimighty (Seealso pp. 484,485. ) 
This I concede, though I cannot per- 
ceive how the obsviete sense of an 
English word is to elucidate a scrip- 
tural doctrine to those wiio have ac- 
cess to the original language. Even 
the act of worship, Wiich Is proper- 
ly a religious act, was performed 
with less scruple under the Oid dis- 
pensation, before the coming of our 
Saviour; which accounts for Daniel 
receiving it from Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan. ii. 6.) though it was refused ta 
Homai by Mordecai (Esther tii. 
2.) But uader the New d.spensation 
i. 
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yreater caution is observed both in 
the use of the word appropriated to 
that act. and in the act itself; thus 
it is written (Heb. 1. 6), ** When he 
bringeth in the First-begotten into 
the world, he saith, and let all the an- 
gels of God worship him!” The 
English word, worship, is manifest- 
ly improper in Luke xiv. 10, where 
the Greek is dokx, NOL wporxuyyy7%s 
But in the first instance adduced by 
Mr. Wrizht himself of religious 
worship offered to aman in the New 
Testament, a declaration is made, 
that it was not to be received by one 
who was no more than a man. ** As 
Peter was coming in, Cornelius met 
him, and fell down at his feet, and 
worshipped him. But Peter took 
him up, saying, Stand up; I myself 
also am a man” iActs x 25, 26.) 
The holy indignation with which 
Pau! and Barnabss rejected religious 
worship, when offered to them, Is 
well known; and two instances oc- 
cur in the book of Revelations to the 
the same effect (Rev. xix. 10; xxil. 
8.9.) But though Saint John, in 
these portions of his Revelations, 
bears testimony to the maxim, that 
none were to be worshipped except 
God, he yet informs us (Rev. v. 13.) 
that “every creature which is In hea- 
ven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sca, 
ascribe blessing and honour, and 
glory and power, unto Him that sit- 
teth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb (that is, unto Jesus Christ) 
for ever andever ;:’’ and this infor- 
mation is repeated in almost every 
vision of that book. Nay, this ho- 
nour, which angels refused In bea- 
ven, our Lord did not reject when 
he was upon earth, but, on the con- 
trary, having met with a blind man, 
whom he bad restored to sight, said 
to him, * Dost thou believe on the 
Son of God? He answered and suid, 
Who is he, Lord, that I might be- 
lieve on him? And Jesus said unto 
him. Thou hast both seen him, and 
itis he that talketh with thee: and 
he said, Lord, I believe ; and he wor- 
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shipped him.” Nor is it any won- 
der that he should have accepied 
this homage ; for * it pleased ihe 
Father, thatin him should all fulness 
dwell” (Col. 1. 19.) He was ot one 
Substance with the Father, and could 
not therefore put off the glory wich 
inseparably accompanies Deity. Be- 
fore he appeared in the flesh, * he 
was in the form of God” (Phil. i. 6 ;) 
and accordingly, even when he was 
upon earth, * in him dwel; ail the ful- 
ness of the Godtead bodily.’ (Col, 
1. 9.) The only question is, whe- 
ther the worship, which was thus uc- 
cepted by Christ, is the same that is 
due tothe Father, and was relused 
by the disciples : and of this we can 
only judge by tie original words em- 
ployed. Now the penn % POTKUVE A, 
which is the only word used in tte 
New Testament to signify true reli- 
gious worship, is found in more than 
fifty places ; and inall of them is ap. 
plied either expressly to God or to 
Jesus Christ, or to Satan, as claiming 
divine worship ; or to the disciples, 
who disclaim it ; or to idols instead 
of God ; or lastly, in a parable, to 
the adoration paid by a slave to his 
master, where aiso that master 'e- 
presents, in the parabie, either God 
the Father or the Son. Such wor- 
ship, indeed, however wrong, was 
paid of old to kings and potentates, 
especially in absolute monarchies; 
which practice gives a propriety to 
the image, while yet the circum- 
stance of its being due to God alone 
adds force to its application. I 
do not see, therefore, how in cane 
dour it can be denied, that the word 
signifies strictly religious worship, 
or how consequently it can be de- 
nied, that religious worship was paid 
to Christ, and accepted by him in 
the New Testament. He is even 
commanded to be worshipped, and 
that by angels, who accept no wor- 
ship themselves; and the acts of wor- 
ship, which are performed to bim 
in the Revelations, are accompanied 
with such language as it would be 
blasphemous to address to him 
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were he less than God. Nay, how 
can it be argued that such worship 
was not even enjoined by himself, 
when he said (Juhn v. 23.) “that all 
meu Should honour the Son, even as 
they honour the Father ;”’ which Is 
a distinct and positive claim even to 
that very honour which is paid to the 
Father himself, and which all created 
intelligences disclaim ? 

But our author afterwards limits 
his inquiry concerning religious 
worship to the single article of 
prayer: and certainly it must be 
granted that no being to whom we 
may not address ourselves in prayer, 
can be properly an object of reli- 
gious worship. With this admis- 
sion, | proceed to consider in detail 
the summary arguments which are 
brought forward in this volume, to 
prove that Christians greatly err in 
addressing their devotional exer- 
cises to the Lord Jesus Christ. They 
are as follow:— 

‘¢ Those who continuein the prac- 
tice of praying to Christ, never at- 
tempt to prove that he commanded 
it. They cannot produce a single 
direction given by the Apostles re- 
specting such a practice. They can- 
not find a single precedent in the 
New Testament to justify their pray- 
ing to him. On the contrary, all 
the commands and directions of the 
Lord Jesus and his Apostles, as well 
as their example, and every thing re- 
corded of their prayers, prove, that 
the one Godand Father is the only 
proper object of religious worship, 
as will be shewn more fully in an- 
other section: consequently, the 
practice of praying to Christ, which 
is $0 common among modern Chris- 
tians, istotally without warrant from 
the Scriptures. 

“The single case of the martyr 
Stephen is the only thing that can 
be alleged as a precedent for pray- 
ing to Christ; and that ease, when 
duly examined, will be found not at 
allto the purpose. Stephen had a 
vision of the Lord Jesus. He said, 
Behold, I see the heavens cfiened, and 
the Son of man standuiy en the right 
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hand of God! In such circumstan- 
Ces, it was natural for him to call 
upon the name oi Christ, and, as he 
beheved that he was appointed to 
raise the dead, (o con:mend his spirit 
to him. If other persons were in 
the same circumstances, they might 
with propriety actin the same man- 
ner; but this can be no rule for the 
regular performance of ourdevotion- 
al exerctses. It may be alleged, 
that Christians are said to call ufion 
the name of Jesus Christ. That this 
does not relate to their praying to 
Christ, is evident from the direc- 
tions given, and every thing we read 
concerning the prayers of the faith. 
ful, in the New Testament. It 
May mean, that they prayed in his 
name. on the ground of what God 
had revealed and communicated by 
him; but I rather suppose it relates 
to their having taken his name upon 
them, and to their being called 
Christians after him. 

“From the general practice of 
many Christians, it might be sup- 
posed Jesus had commanded his 
disciples to ask every thing of him 
but so far from this being the case, 
referring tothe time when he should 
be raised from the dead and exalt- 
ed, he said in that day he shall ask 
me nothing. (John xvi 23.) To 
pray is to ask, and instead of direct- 
ing them to pray to him, he taught 
them not to ask any thing of him, 
but to request every thing of the 
Father in his name: it follows, that 
those who pray to Christ act con- 
trary to his express direction to his 
disciples: surely it must be more 
consistent, and more safe, to follow 
his directions than to act in opposi- 
tion to them.”’ 

The different objections urged in 
this extract ayainst the practice of 
praying to Christ, naturally arrange 
themselves under four heads; of 
which the first, and the most formi- 
dable, is the allered prohibition of 
of our Lord himself. 

The passage, supposed to convey 
this prohibition, is rightly trarslat- 
ec——“* In that dav ye shall ask me 
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nothing’ for the Euglish phrase, 
like tue Greck, signities—* Ye sball 
ask me no questions ;” and the pur- 
port of it Is, that aluer our Loru’s re- 
surrection and ascension, they should 
have po tarther occasion to imterro- 
gate him, as they had xen in the 
habit of doing during Is abcde 
among them; for that they might 
presen! tieir requests immediately 
to the Father, whose love tor them 
Was such as to secure a prompt re- 
ply. It is true, thatthe word écajew 
is sometimes used in a bigher sense 
than mereiy to interrogate ; which 
is also the case with the verb, fo ask. 
But here it is opposed to @jew 3 and 
the meaning of the the two verbs 
Should be kept distinct. So also in 
the twenty-six:bh verse: “In that 
day ye shall prefer your requests in 
my name: and I say not unto you 
that I willi: quire of my Father con- 
cerning you; or in other words, 
that T will sneak to my Father on 
your behalf. That will be unneces- 
sary, * for the Father himself loveth 
you.” In all this there is no pro- 
hibition to pray to him, but only a 
permission, which had been sul 
more distinctly given in the twenty- 
fourth verse, to use his name in 
praying to the Father, which Is what 
we now doin almost every prayer 
we use. He could not have said 
more, or proposed himselfas a di- 
rect object of prayer, withont avow- 
ing, in plain terms, his essential 
Deity ; for which dectrine. though 
sometimes announced to them with 
very intelligible distinctness, they 
were not then prepared, and which it 
was Clearly notconsistent with our Sa- 
viour’s plan to announce generally till 
after his crucifixion. (John xvi. 12.) 

Butif the practice of praying to 
Christ be not absolutely prohibited, 
our anthor, secondty, argues, the 
still we are venturing upon it with- 
out the sanction of any direct com- 
mand from our Lord himself Un 
doub'es ly itis very true. that Christ 
did not directly command his dis- 
ciples to pray to him: but neither 
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did he directly call bimself, in many 
lnsStances, the Meossieh or the Sou of 
God. Even in answer to the in- 
quiry of John’s disciples, whether or 
bot he was ihe Christ, he allowed his 
works to speak for bim rather than 
he would declare bimself; and yet 
in all these case> the truth wisesy 
reserved, related toacharacter which 
he not only possessed, but was even 
then exercising ; whereas in his bu- 
man form, and at the period of his 
earthly service, be was Hot so strict- 
iy an object of prayer as afterwards, 
since it was not to be offered to bim, 
as man, but as God, and the proof 
of bis Deity was not then manifested 
openly to the world. Yet there are 
prayers even inthe Old Testament 
which were doubtiess addressed per- 
sonally to him; and after his ascen- 
sion it was prophesied, that prayer 
should be made ever unto him, 
(Psalm Ixxii. 15.) Amidst all this ab- 
sence, however, of ostentatious pre- 
tension on the part of our Lord and 
Saviour, we have some st:ong inti- 
mations of a duty, which was after- 
wards to be practised and enforced. 
“ All men should honour the Son, 
even as they bonour the Father.” 
(John v. 23.) We have also the 
same testimony In regard to prayer 
in particular, as I have already ad- 
duced in respect to worship In gene- 
ral; namely, that it was offeted to 
him, and, when offered, was encou- 
raged and accepted. These few are 
some of the instances. The centu- 
rion said, “ Speak the word only, and 
my servant shall be healed.’ ** And 
Jesus said unto the centurion, Go 
thy way ; and, as thou hast believed, 
so be it done unto thee.” (Matt. vill. 
8.13) ‘ His disciples came to him 
and awoke him, s:ying, Lord, save 
us! we perish.”” ‘ Then he arose 
and rebuked the winds.”” (Matt. viil. 
25, 26) ‘A woman of Canaan 
cried unto him, saying, Have mercev 
on me, O Lord, thou Son of David !” 
‘“* Then came she and worshipped 
him, saying, Lord, help me!” “ Then 
Jesus answered and seid unto her, 
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O woman, yreat is thy faita. Be it 
unto thee even as thou wit.” (Mait. 
xv. 22. 25. 28.) Tisese, indeed, may 
possibiy be regarded not as spiritual 
prayers, or prayer for spiritual bles- 
sings. But our Lord’s practice, 
through the whole course of his mi- 
nisiry, Was lo teach heavenly tuings 
by carthly. Ie taugut the doctrine 
of jusuficauion by faith, by suspend- 
ing recovery from sickness un ihe 
same Condition with yusitfication from 
sin; and thus, even in his manner ol 
healing the body, foreshewed the yet 
undiscuvered mechod of the soui’s 
salvation, leaving it to his Aposiles 
to make known more perfectly what 
he had but partially revealed. Never- 
theless he did not quit the world with- 

- oul once vouchsafing an answer to 
uly spiritual prayer. One of the 
malefactors “ said unto Jesus, Lord, 
remember me, when thou coinesi ib- 
to thy kingdom! And Jesus said un- 
to him, Verily I say unto thee, To-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
(Luke xxill. 42, 43.) 

Our author, thirdly, presses us 
with the want of apostolical direction 
io countenance our practice. The 
Apostles indeed did not begin their 
work of Conversion by directing pray - 
ev to be offered to Christ. It would 
have been preposterous to do so.—~ 
But they proved him to be * God 
over all, blessed for ever,’ which 
necessarily rendered him an object 
of prayer. They represented him as 
the Giver of grace; and to whom 
should we pray for grace, but to him 
who gives it? Accordingly, to bim 
they virtualiy direct us to pray, when 
they use that solensn benediciion— 
“The wrace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all!’ (2 Cor. xiii. 14.) [| Grace be 


unto you and peace from God our 
Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ!” (Phil.i. 2.) Praveris still 
more plainly directed in 2 Tim. ii. 19, 
—‘Aroc]n ta aro aOInias Fas ovopece Cay 
"1 over Xpicjev.” | But, in fact, when 
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once the points abovementioned were 
esiublished, the invocation of Christ, 
Which was practised even by the be- 
lieving Jews before his coming, of 
Which matty of the Psalms furnish 
exam ples,required no specific recom- 
mendation. It was selt-justified and 
self-recommended. 

Still it might appear that the duty 
of praying to Christ would need other 
support, if the fourth assertion of our 
auihor regarding It, that not a single 
precedent for the exercise of it is to 
be discovered inthe New Testament, 
were founded strictiy in fuct. The 
Apostles indisputably have not left 
forms of prayer, or many Instances 
olf prayers, behind them. But still it 
might be expected, that if it be right 
to pray to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
sumethitig like a prayer to him would 
Occasionally introduce itself even 
spontaneously into their wriuiags, and 
of this we have numerous exumples- 
The first occurs in Acts 1. 24, 25.— 
“ Thou, Lord, which knowest the 
hearts of all men, shew whether of 
these two thou bast choscn, that he 
mey take part of this ministry and 
apostleship.” I consider this as an 
unequivocal prayer to Christ, because 
it relaicd to the election of ai Apos- 
tle, and ull the other Apostles were 
elected by the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, aud by him only. The se. 
cond is that of Stephen, of which, 
however, the author says: © That 
Case, When duly examined, will be 
found not atall to the purpose. Ste- 
phen had a vision of the Lord Jesus. 
He said, Behold Lesee the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing 
un the right hand of Gud! In such 
circumstances, it Was Natural for him 
to call upon the name of Christ, anc, 
as he believed that he was appointed 
to raise the dead, to commend his 
spirit tohim. If other persons were 
in the same circumstances, they 
might with propriety act in the same 
manner; but this can be no rule for 
the regular performance of our devo- 
Uonal exeicises.” Again; “Stephep’s 
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addressing Jesus when he actually 
Saw him, by no means authorizes us 
to offer prayers to him while we do 
not see bim.” 

Now this appears to be a very un- 
Satisfactory account of the dying 
words of the first martyr. ‘* It was 
natural for him,” says the author, 
“to call upon the name of Christ.” 
But the question is not wheth.r it 
was natural, but whether it was right 
for him todo so. Did the first mar- 
tyr to the faith of Jesus Christ die 
with a prayer in his mouth, by which 
that faith was dishonoured? If he 
commended his soul to the care of 
Jesus Christ in his death, may we 
not also in our lives commit the keep- 
ing of our souls to him as untoa 
faithful Creator? If he prayed to 
him to forgive the sin of his murder- 
ers, may we not pray to him to for- 
give our own? Stephen could not, 
without impiety, have commended 
his spirit into the hands of our Lord, 
had not our Lord been the proper 
being to receive it; and this prayer, 
addressed to him at so awful a mo- 
ment, indicates, that he regarded Je- 
sus Christ as the God of the spirits 
of all flesh. (Numb. xvi. 22.) In- 
deed the whole question clearly hin- 
ges upon this; and the Deity of 
Christ being granted, the practice of 
praying to him must be allowed to 
be safe, proper, and expedient. Our 
author seems to have felt this, and, 
not being satisfied with his own re. 
marks on the precedent thus furnish- 
ed by Saint Stephen, is led to inter- 
pose a doubt whether the concluding 
prayer for the pardon of his murder. 
ers was really addressed to Jesus 
Christ. 

*¢ It is not clear that the petition in 
the next verse was addressed to Je- 
sus; for the name Lord belongs to 
the Father as well as to Christ, and 
the proper name Jesus is not added 
to it,as in ver. 59. It was after he 


had addressed Jesus he kneeled down: 
it is natural to conclude he put him- 
self in this posture to address God, 
whose glory he saw. 


No reason ip- 
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pears for his kneeling down to ad- 
dress Jesus in one inst«nce more than 
in the other *—Even if the second 
were a prayer to the Father, the first 
is a prayer to Jesus Christ ; and. as 
the martyr prefaces the second pray- 
er with the same title of Lord, with 
which he had introduced the first, 
though he does not again add the 
distinguishing name Jesus, it is pro. 
bable, though not demonstrable, that 
the same person was intended In 
fact, the whole construction favours 
this opinion. The word God in the 
filty-ninth verse, is not in the origi- 
Dal; andthe real objec: of éximarodusve 
is the Kupss ‘Inood, which follows, tie 
Only person who is distinctly address. 
ed throughout; and the use of that 
participle without an accusative ap- 
pears to have grown out of the prac- 
tice, already become familiar, of re- 
garding the invocation of Jesus 
Christ, as a test of genuine conver. 
sion to Christianity. That this prac- 
tice had certainly become common 
before the conversion of St. Paul, is 
incontestible to any who wil: fairly 
weigh the language in which the his- 
tory of that transaction, and the vi- 
sion of Ananias, connected with it, 
are recorded (Actsix.10.) ‘There 
was a certain disciple at Damascus, 
named Ananias: and to him suid the 
Lord in a vision, Ananias!” Here 
the Lord who appeared to Ananias, 
though named absolutely the Lord 
without any more specific designation, 
was Clearly the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
may be seen in the report of the vie 
sion, made afterwards by Ananias 
himself. (v. 17.) “ The Lord, even 
Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the 
way, as thou camest, bath sent me.” 
And on his Name it appears that the 
earliest Christiens habitually called. 
They were even distinguished from 
other men by that particular act of 
devotion. Thus Ananias says to the 
Lord, who appeared to him, (v. !4) 
“He hath authority from the chief 
priests to bind all that call on thy 
Name ;”’—and the same expression 
is repeatedin y, 21. “ All that heard 
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him were amazed, and said, Is not 
this he that destroyed them which 
called on this Name in Jerusalem ?” 
Tous EMinacAIVMEVOUS TO dvema TOU /o.— 
Here again, as usual, the author 
evades the plain meaning of the ex- 
Pression, though he is at a loss what 
other sCus€ io assign to it, aud up- 
pears only determined to avoid that 
which is literally direct, obvious, and 
judced the only one which the words 
themselves will bear. 

+ [it may be alieged, that Christians 
are sald tocaull ufion the name of Jesus 
Christ. That this does not relate io 
thew praying to Christ, Is evident 
from the directions given, and every 
thingy we read coucerning the prayers 
o! the fanatul, in the New Vestament. 
It may mean, that they prayed in his 
name, on the ground of what God 
had revealed and communicated by 
him; hut I rather suppose it relates 
tothelr waving taken his nume upon 
them, and to their being called Chris- 
tians afte’ him.” 

“Dr Hammond says, in his anno- 
taions on | Cor. tl chap. That the 
words translated * call upon the name 
of Christ,’ mean * To be calied by the 
name of Jesus Christ, as an agnomen 
Or suflernomination, which noies the 
special relation we have to him ; as 
the spouse to that husb.nd, whose 
Name is called ufion her, (Isa.iv. 1 )— 
oO +s the servant to that master, by 
Whose name he is calied also. He 
ads, ‘In this sense will it be most 
proper to Interpret the lke phrase, 
(Acts ii. 21. and ix. 14, 21; Rom. 
x. 10.12. 13.14. and veneraily in the 
New Testament), but when it signi- 
the hke.” This 
is an authority to which Trinitarians 
Cannot well object, as the Doctor was 
hot only a man of much learning, 
but also an advocate for the Deity 


p and Divine worship of Jesus Christ. 


This rendering not only agrees with 
the original, but best suits the con- 
text, Suul did not persecute the 
Christians, ; Acts ix. 14, 21.) as per- 
suns who offered divine worship to 
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Christ; with this the Jews never 
Charged them; but as those who be- 
lieved im him. In baptism, persons 
do not pray to Christ, but to take his 
name upon them: of course, this is 
the most natural construction of Acts 
xxl. 16. Being called by the name 
of Christ best agrees with being call- 
ed to be sainis, and having him for 
our Lo.d. (i Cor. i. 2.)” 

I conceive that Dr. Hammond is 
decidedly wrong in bis strictures on 
this phrase ; because whatever mean- 
lag might be assigned to it in such 
places as 1 Cor. i. 2, where it 1s am- 
bizuous, if the passive or middle 
volce be intended, it cannot Mean 
otherwise than it 1s translated in our 
Bibles in Acts xxii. 16; Rom. x. 12, 
1S, 14.. where the middle voice of 
the word is decisive. “That which is 
ambiguous ought to be determined 
by that which is clear; and I there- 
fore submit to the consideration of 
the learned, that in all the places 
where this phrase occurs, our receiv- 
ed translation is the only correct one. 
Next we have a plain account of a 
prayer which Saint Paul offered to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and of the 
answer which he ootained to it in ° 
Cor. xii. 7, 8,9. ‘* There was given 
to me a thorn in the flesh. Fer this 
thing I besought the Lord thrice, that 
it might depart from me: and he said 
unto me, My grace is sufficient for 
thee; for my strength is made per- 
fect tn weakness. Most gladly there- 
fore will l rather glory in my infirmi- 
lies, that the power of Christ may 
rest upon me.” This, accordingly, 
the author confesses, though with a 
reservation, to be a prayer addressed 
to Christ. His words are—* Either 
personally or in vision, Jesus Christ 
appeared several times to Paul, and 
afforded bim divine communications. 
(Gai.i. 12.) It is while speaking of 
visions and revelations of the Lord, 
he mentions his besceching him, that 

the loiivinity he laboured under might 
depart trom him. He knew Jesus 


had received of God power to com- 
+ 
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municate to his Apostles for the cure 
of diseases; hence it would be natu- 
ral for him, when he bad intercourse 
with Christ, either personally or ina 
vision, to entreat that this power 
might be exercised for his relief.— 
This, however, can be no «euthority 
for their praying to Christ who do 
not sce him personally, wad have nei- 
ther a vision of, nor reveladen from 
him.’ But I would submit, that the 
exalsiple of the Apostle is a sufficient 
jusufication for the practice of Ciitis- 
iiaNs, Whether they beve bad a vision 
or revelat‘on from him or pot. Saini 
Paui never teaches us, that Aposties 
might pray to a belag whom it would 
be wronyz in others to address. Aga'n, 
in | Thess. int. J 1, we havea prayer, 
addressed jointly to the Father and 
the Son, though «ielivered in (he third 
person.—* Now God himself and our 
Father” (rather our God and Fatiier) 
‘Sand our Lord Jesus Cirist, direct 
our way unto you.” A similar pray- 
erin 2 Thess. il. 16,17. isstill more 
striking, inasmuch as the name of 
Christ is there introduced before the 
name of the Father. ‘Now our 
Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God, 
even our Father, which hath loved us, 
comfort your hearts.” To reckon, 
therefore, the practice of praying to 
Christ among the corruptions of 
Christianity, is to date those corrup- 
tions early indeed ! 

But the mosi extraordinary argu- 
ment that perhaps ever was urged 
for the exclusive worship of the Fu- 
ther, is that which is drawn from the 
example ot Christ. 

“What he taught he illustrated 
and entorced by bis own ex wple.— 
He himself frequently prayed tu the 
Father: he shewed timself a wor 
shipper of the one God.—Can it 
he consistent for the followers of 
Chitst, instead of imitating him by 
praying tothe Father oily, to address 
their supplications to other objects, 
contrary to his express directions ?’’-- 
If our Lord Jesus Christ had ever so 


| Aug. 


expressly intended and directed pray. 
er tu be made io himself. is it to be ex. 
pected that he shouid also set us the 
example by praying to himself? As 
a man, the Father was ais God, and, 
therefore, to him he addressed his 
prayer. But he himseif 1s our God; 
and, therstore, for the very same rea. 
sop for which te proyed te the Father, 
we pray to him. [tis truc, as Mr, 
Wright says, that St Poul declored 
that he bowed his knee before the 
Grod and Fathee of our Lord Jesus 
Cisrist ; aud there is vo dispute that 
wll who receive the Son truly have 
permission to pray to the Pather.— 
But that is no proof that Si. Paul cid 
not pray to the Son also; of the con. 
trary of which I have already cited 
several unequivocal examples. 

I conclude, then, in opposition to 
the fuur main obycctions quoted from 
our auibor; first, that Christ did not 
furbid us to pray to him; secondly, 
that he permitted and answered pray- 
crs addressed inmediately tohimscll, 
thirdly, that the practice of prayin; 
to him ts supported by the doctrines, 
und, fourthiy, is countenanced by the 
exampic of the Apostles, to which! 
must also add, that it is a practice 
trausmitted to us from the patviarchal 
ayes, and is coeval with the work ol 
redemption: for I imagine Curist Je- 
sus to be the person most frequently 
addressed threughout the whole oi 
the Old Testament ; and, indeed, it 
was not ull the comlug of Christ that 
the true worshippers had a right ac 
tually conveyed to them to worship 
the Fatier; for itis by Christ Jesus 
alone that we are sald to have access 
to the Father. (Eph. i. 18.) 


(To be continued.) 


— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue following extract is taken from 
a scarce volume of tracts Issued by 
the Assembly of Divines. Some 
of these tracts have the name 
of Adonviram Byfield, who was the 
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Secretary to that Assembly, of whom 
we bave the following account In 
Granger’s Biographical History of 
England (vol. [l. page 187 :)—“ A- 
douiram Byfield, who is said to have 
been a broken apothecary, Was a man 
of special note, and a very aClive zea- 
Jot in this busy and boisterous reign 
(ihatof Charles I.) He was one of the 
scribes to the Assembly of Divines 
that sat at Westminster, and hada 
great band in the Directory, the ori- 
ginal of which he sold for four hun- 
dred pounds. Fe is one of those few 
persons who have, by neme, been 
stigmatized by Butier iv his Hudibras. 
The preferments of this orthodox and 
learned divine were alone sufficient 
to enrol him with the scandalous 
and reprobate clergy.”—It is from 
the above specified book, the Direc- 
tory, that the following extract on 
preaching is taken; and whoever 
might have been the writer, the ex- 
cellence of many of his remarks ap- 
pears to me to entitle them to an at- 
ienuive perusal. I donot attempt to 
correct the occasional quaintness of 
the language, which is not so much 
that of the writer himself as that of 
the age in which he lived, and the 
party with which he was connected. 


G. If. B. M. 


“ Preaching of the Word being the 
power of God unto Salvation, and one 
of the greatest and most excellent 
works belonging to the ministry of 
the Gospel, should be so performed, 
that the workman need not be asham- 
ed, but may save hlinseif, and those 
that hear him. | 

“It is presupposed, according to 
the rules for ordination, that the mi- 
nister of Christ is in some good tma- 
sure gifted for so welyhty a service, 
by his skill ta the ortginal languages, 
and in such aris and sciences as are 
handmaltds unto divinity, by his know- 
ledge in the whole body of theology, 
but most of allin the holy Scriptures, 
having his senses and heart exercis- 
ed in them above the common sort of 
believers; and by the iiumination of 
@hrist. Observ. No. 200. 
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God’s Spirit, and other gifts of edifi- 
cailon, which (together with re. d:ng 
and studying of the Word) he ought 
suillto seek by prayer, and an humble 
Neart resolving to admit and receive 
any truth not ye: attained, whenever 
God shall make it known unto him. 
All which he isto make use of and 
improve, In his private preparations, 
before be deliver in public what he 
hath provided, 

* Ordinarily, the subject of bis ser- 
mon is to be some text of Scripture, 
holding forth some principle or head 
of religion, or suitable to some spe- 
Clal occasion emergent; or he may 
go on in some chapter, psalm, or 
book of the huiy Scripture, as he shall 
see fit. 

** Let the introduction to his text 
be brief and perspicuous, drawn from 
the text itself, or context, or some 
parallel place or general sentence ot 
Scripture. 

“if the text be long (as in histories 
and parables it sometimes must be,) 
let him give a brief sum of it; if 
short, a paraphrase thereof, if need 
be: in both, looking diligently to the 
scope of the text, and pointing out 
the chief heads and grounds of doc- 
trine which he is to raise {rom it. 

“In analysing and dividing his 
text, he is to regard more the order 
of matter than of words, and neither 
to burden the memory of the hearers, 
in the beginning, with too many 
members of divisions, nor to trouble 
their minds with obscure terms of 
art. 

“In raising doctrines from the 
text, his care ought to be, first, that 
the matter be the truth of God ;—se. 
condly, that it be a truth contained in 
or grounded on that text, that the 
hearers may discern how God teach 
eth it from thence ;—thirdly, that he 
chiefly insist upon those doctrines 
which are pricipally intended, and 
make most for the edification of the 
hearers. 

*“ The doctrine is to be expressed 
in plain terms; or, if any thing in it 
need explication, Is to be epened, and 


a . 
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the consequence also from the text 
cleared. The paraile! places of Scrip- 
ture confirming ihe doctrine are ra- 
ther to be plain and pertinent, than 
many, und, if need be, somewhat In- 
sisted upon, and applied to the pur- 
pose tn band. 

“* The arguments or reasons are 


to be solid, and, as much as may be, 


convincing. The tlustrations, of 


What kind soever, ourht to be full of 


light, and such as may convey the 
truth into the hearer’s beart with spi- 
ritual delmehe, 

“Tf any doubt, obvious from Scrip 
ture, reason, or prejudice of the hear- 
ers, seem to arise, it is very requi- 
site 'o remove it, by reconciling the 
seecning differences, answering the 
reasons, and discovering and taking 
away the Causes of prejudice and mis- 
take. Otherwise, it is not fit to de- 
tain the hearers with propounding or 
auswerlug vain or wicked cavils, 
which, as they are endless, so the 
propounding and answering of them 
doth more fiinder than promote edi- 
fication. 

** He is not to rest in general doc- 
trine, although never so much clear- 
ed and confirmed, but to bring it 
home to special use, by application 
to his hearers: which albeit it prove 
a work of great difficulty to himself, 
requiring muco prudence, zeal, and 
meditation, and to the natural and 
corrupt man will be very unpleasant; 
yet he is to endeavour to perform it 
In such a manner that his auditors 
may feel the Word of God to be 
quick and powerful, and a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart; and that if any unbeliever or 
Ignorant person be present, he may 
have the secrets of his heart made 
manifest, and give glory to God. 

“In the use of instruction or infor- 
mation in the knowledge of some 
truth, which is a consequence from 
his doctrine, he may (when conve- 
nient) confirm it by a few firm argu- 
twnents from the text in hand, and 
other places of Scripture, or from the 
nature of that common-9lace in divi- 
nity whereof that truth is a branch. 


“In confutation of false doctrines, 
he is nelther to raise an old heresy 
from the grave, nor to menuona blas. 
phemous cpinion unnecessarily ; but 
if the people be in danger of an error, 
he is to coufute it soundly, end en- 
deavour to satisfy their j.dzments 
and consciences against all objecuons, 

“In exborting to duties, he 1s, as 
he seeth cause, to teach also the 
means that help to the performance 
of them, 

* fn dehortation, reprehension, and 
public admonition (which require 
special wisdom,) let him, as_ there 
shall be cause, not only discover the 
nature and greatness of the sin, with 
the misery attending it, but also shew 
the danger his hearers are in to be 
overtaken and surprised by it, toge. 
ther with the remedies and best way 
to avoid it, 

“In applying comfort, whether 
general against all temptations, or 
particular against special troubles or 
terrors, he is carefully to answer such 
objections as a troubied heart and af- 
flicted spirit may suggest to the con- 
trary. 

“It is also sometimes requisite 
to give some notes of trial (which is 
very profitable, especially when per- 
formed by able and experienced mi- 
nisters with circumspection and pru- 
dence, and the signs clearly grounded 
on the holy Scripture,) whereby the 
liearers may be able toexamine them- 
selves whether they have attained 
those graces and performed those du- 
ties to which he exhorteth, or be 
guilty of the sin reprehended, and in 
danger of the judgments threatened, 
or are such to whom the consolations 
propounded do belong; that accord- 
ingly they may be quickened and ex- 
cited to duty, humbied for their wants 
and sins, affected with their danger, 
and strengthened with comfort, as 
their condition upon examination shall 
require. 

* And, as he needeth not always to 
prosecute every doctrine which lies 
in his text, so is he wisely to make 
choice of such uses, as, by his resi- 
dence and conversing with his flock, 
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he findeth most needful and reasona- 
ble ; and, amongst these suchas may 
draw most their souls to Cirist the 
Fountain of light, hoiiness, and com- 
fort. 

‘This method is not prescribed as 
necessary for every man, or upon 
every text; but oniy reconimmended, 
as being found by experience to be 
very much blessed of God, and very 
heipful for the people’s understand. 
ings and Memories, 

« But the servant of Christ, what- 
ever his me hod be, isto pertorm his 
whole ministry: 

“41. Painfully, not doting the work 
of the Lord negligently. 

“2. Piatnly, that the meanest may 
understand, delivering the truth, not 
in the enticing words of man’s wis- 
dom, but in demonstration of the Spi- 
rit and of power, lest the Cross of 
Christ should be made of none cffect ; 
abstaining also from an unprofitable 
use of unknown tongues, strange 
phrases, und cadences of sounds and 
words, sparingly ciling sentences of 
ecclesiastical or other human writers, 
ancient or modern, be they never so 
elegant. 

“© 3. Faithfully looking at the honour 
of Christ, and the conversion, edifi- 
cation, and salvation of the people, 
not at his own gain or glory; keep- 
ing back nothing which may pro- 
mate those holy ends, giving to €ve- 
ry one his own portion, and bearing 
indifferent respect unto all, without 
neglecting the meanest, or sparing 
the greatest Ip their sins, 

4. Wisely framing all his doc- 
trines, exhortations, end especially 
his reproofs, in such a manner as may 
be most likely to prevail, shewing all 
due respect to each man’s person 
and place, and not mixing his own 
passion or bitterness. 

‘5. Gravely, as becometh thé 
word of God, shunning all such ges- 


_ ture, voice, and expressions as- may 
occasion the Corruptions of “men to 


despise him and bis ministry. 
“6, With loving affection, that the 
people may see all coming from iis 


godly zeal, and hearty desire to do 
them good. And, 

“7, As taught of God, and per- 
suuded in bis own heart, that ail that 
he teacheth Is the truth of Christ; 
and walking before bis fluck as an 
example to them in it; earnestly, 
both in private and public, recom- 
mending bis labours to the blessing 
of God, and watchfully looking to 
himself and the fluck whereol the 
Lord bath made bim overseer. So 
shall the doctrine of truth be preserv- 
ed uncorrupt, many souls be convert- 
ed and built up, and himself receive 
manifold comforts of his labours,even 
in this life, and afterwards the crown 
of glory laid up for him in the world 
lo come.”’ 


———eE 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I HAVE lately had an opportunity of 
reading the Bisbop of Llandaff’s 
Charge, delivered at is primary visi- 
tation in August 1817; and in that 
Charge I find a note on Justification, 
which appears to difine and Wlustra’e 
that very important doctrine In a man- 
ner altogether, as [| conceive, at vari 
ance with the Church of England. 

His words are: ‘1 will request 
however, in this note, the clergy of 
my diocese to distinguish between 
justification, that is, admission to the 
Christian covenant, and sa/vation, 
which is the completion of it. We 
are justified by faith only, as declar- 
ed in the Eleventh Article; but if we 
hope to obtain salvation, or Aafifiness 
in the life to come, our faith must be- 
come a lively faith, and praduce its 
natural but NoT necessary fruits, good 
works, Faith is only the blossom, of 
which works are the fruit. But ifa 
blast destroys the blossom, the fruit 
will fail. And when it does fail, the 
tree has blossomed in vain!” 

Now, as to the distinction between 
justification and salvation, | admit it: 
but I contend that both his definition 
and iddustration of justification are at 
variance, and that to a very great de- 
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gree, with the definition and illustra- 
tion of that doctrine as laid down by 
the apostolic Church of England. 
But before | proceed to prove this, I 
woeuid premise, that my controversy 
with his lordship is not exactly re- 
specting the doctrine itself, but re- 
specting his definition and clustration 
ot it, as compared with that of the 
Church of England. 

He defines justification to be “ ad- 
mission to the Christian covenant ” 
Now, by “ admission to the Christian 
covenent,”’ [tke for granted his lord- 
ship meons éaftisr ; for T cannot per- 
ceive What other meaning can be at- 
tached to his definiuen, It, then, I 
am right in taking this for granted, it 
foilows, according tc Bishop Marsh, 
that befi/tsm ts jusiification. 

But in the Eleventh Article, which 


is entitled, «© Of the justification of 


Man,” there is not a word respecting 
baptism; nora word © hich can pro- 
perly be applied to it. That Article 
thus defines justification: “ We are 
accounted righteous before God, only 
for the merit of our Lord and S.viour 
Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our 
own works or deservings.”’ In de- 
fining bafiism, then, to be jus/ifica- 
tion, | humbly contend the Bishop 1s 
in direct opposition to the Eleventh 
Article. 

But, if possible, he is stil! more at 
variance with the Church of England, 
when he says, a é/ively fatth must 
“ produce its natural, dut not necessa- 
ry fruits, good works.” His lordship 
puts ** but not necessary”’ into italics, 
to mark what he says more distinct- 
ly. But what says the Twelfth Arti- 
cle ? Of good works which are the 
fruit of faith, it remarks, they “ do 
spring out necessarily cf a true and 
lively faith.’ So that the Bishop is 
not only at variance with the Twelfth 
Article in sentiment, but in direct 
terms ; and opposes, in the mos! ex- 
press manner, the very wording of 
the Article. 


But his @/lustration of the doctrine 
of justification is equally contrary to 
the illustration used by our church, 
He says: * Faith is only the dlossom, 
of which works are the fruit.” But 
the Twelfth Article compares faith 
tothe 1REE: for, speaking of faith 
and good works, it asserts, ‘ Inso- 
much that by them (good works,) a 
lively faith may be as evidently known, 
asa TREE discerned by the fruit.”’ 

Tbe Homily also on “the true, 
lively, and Christian Faith,” says, it 
“is iively and frumful, in bringing 
forth good works,”’—* All boly Scrip- 
ture ayrceably bcercth witness, thata 
true lively faith in Christ dorh bring 
forth good works. — Christ himself 
speaketh of teis matter, and saith, 
‘The tree is known by the fru.’ ” 
When, theretore. his lordsbip com- 
pares faith to the dlossom, he evident- 
ly undervalues it; and places it ina 
rank below that in which it is placed 
by the Articles and Homilies. If 
faith be only the blossom, ? should be 
giad to learn what is the irce or root 
from which faith springs? It is the 
TREE rather than the blossom which 
produces and bears the fruit. And, 
if so, then I contend, that the Bishop’s 
illustration, as well as his definition of 
jusufication, is at variance with that 
of our church, 

On this subject, I will add nothing 
more than briefly to caution students 
in divinity against relying on the au- 
thority of aname. Let them rather 
read the Articles and Homilies for 
themsclycs, with a diligent reference 
to the Scriptures of truth, and a con- 
stant spirit of prayer to their Divine 
Author, and they will not be long in 
perceiving what doctrines are clear, 
scriptural, and necessary for human 
salvation. They will find this mode 
of investigating religious truth infi- 
nitely preferable to reposing upon the 
authority ofnames,and enlisting them- 
selves under the banners of party- 
spirit. Happily, notwithstanding all 
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the errors and controversies of the 
Christian church, the essentials of 
religion are plain and evident to all 
who, with humility and faith, look 
up to the Divine Enlightener and 
Guide, to direct their studies, to in- 
fluence their hearts, and to lead them 
jnio ali necessary truth. J. W. 


No. CXVI. 


Eccles. xli. 1.—Remember now chy 
Creator in the days of thy youth. 


FAMILY SERMONS. 


ly is one of the chiet objects of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes to shew us the 
enpuness of human things, and the 
foily of seeking happiness where it 
never can be tound. The preacher 
takes a View of the value of the know- 
ledge and wisdom, the pleasure and 
pomp, the presperi.y, power, and 
from the 
testimony of his own experience, 
pronounces all to be “*vanity and 
vexation of spirit’ This conclusion, 
however, Is not givea with any dis- 
postition to undervalue the gifts of 
Providence, but with the better pur- 
pose of pointing out the true sources 
of happiness. and torecommend the 
substantial, the only substantial one 
—religion. He may be understood 
toauthorise the pursuit of worldly 
things, provided we are moderate 
inthat pursuit, and suffer not the en- 
joyments of the present life to draw 
of our attention from the higher in- 
terests of another. Youth is the sea- 
son of promise and of hope. The 
Prospect of future years Is bright and 
dazzling; und wherever the cye 
turns it secs much to gratify tre 
Sight and engage the affections. To 
those, however. who may be dispos- 
ed thoughtlessly to rive themselves 
Up to the fascinations of pleasure or 
the pursuits of the world, he addres- 
ses the awful warning, * Know thou, 
(hat for all these things God will 
bring thee into judgment.” There- 
lore be wise intime. Remove from 
‘hee the causes of sorrow. Put 
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away evil from thy flesh: renounce 
the vanity of childhood and youth. 
And asthe great means of effecting 
this change, ** Remember pow thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor 
the years draw nigh, when thou shalt 
say I have no pleasure in them.” 

In further considering this subject, 
I propose, first, to shew whatis meant 
by the phrase, ** remember thy Crea- 
tor; secondly, to suggest some rea- 
sons why we ought to remember him 
“ia the days of our youth ;” and, 
thirdly, to point out some means of 
attaining and preserving this remem- 
brance 

1. The wicked are sometimes de- 
scribed in Scripture as those who 
forget God; and when the Psalmist 
W ouid exhibit them in their worst and 
most awful light, he tells us that 
* (God is not in all their thoughts.” 
They regard not bis injunctions, ihey 
despise his authority, and live with 
as iittie concern abouthim $s ifthere 
were no God. Now the very oppo- 
site to this Is the character of those 
who remember God. ‘The remem- 
brance of God, iher: fore, must be 
intended to stand for the whole of reli- 
gion. It includes boththe spirit and 
the practice of piety. It teaches us 
that we are to set God always before 
us, and to live in the disposition of 
habitual reverence for his holy name, 
and devotedness to his service. 

This, then, I view as the general 
doctrine of the text. [t may be use- 
ful, however, more particularly to 
consider what is implied ip the in- 
janction to remember God as our 
Creator. 

1. We are to remember that de 
has made us, and not we oursclves.— 
We owe him the very being we pos- 
sess——this fearful and wonderful 
frame, this breath in our nostrils. 
He has placed us at the head of the 
visible cr:ation: the fear and the 
dread of man ts upon the whole ani- 
mal race. Zhese are the creatures of 


Insitnct: Alan is a rational being, ca- 
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pable of enlarging his mind and ele- 
vating his hopes; with powers to 
count the stars and measure the fir- 
mament; and with views extending 
to regions beyond the sky, to the 
riches of immortality, and the pre- 
sence and enjoyment of God. 

2. We are to bear in mind the su- 
frerintending care of His frrovidence 
aid the riches of His grace. “ We 
are his people and the sheep of his 
pasture.” There is a sense in which 
these words may be appliitcd to ali 
men: for ‘tin him we’ ali * live, and 
move, and have our being ;’° It is by 
him we are ail preserved amidst a 
thousand dungers; we all exper'i- 
ence his goodness in the night wat- 
ches, and his mercies are tenewed 
to us every morning. But tie pri- 
vileges we enjoy in a civilized and 
Christian land should lead us espe- 
cially to the remembrance of God. 
Who bath made us to differ? Wiy 
were we not born ina land of dark- 
ness, to live without God and without 
hope 10 the world? How many mil- 
lions of our fellow-creatures are 
doomed to be the subjects of oppres 
sion, and the votaries of a degrading 
idolatry, where none is found to call 
upon the Lord, and the people have 
no knowledge of his name! But we 
are called to the remembrance of 
greater things than even these. Let 
us contemplate the love which God 
hath shewn tn sending his Son Into 
the world, to save us by his blood ; 
—the provision made for our redemp- 
tion ; for the pardon of our sins ; for 
our reconciiiation to God; for our 
hew cCreution; for ralsing us not 
from the dust of the ground into a 
living form, but from the death of sin 


‘oa life ol righteousness ; and for 


making us partakers, by the power 
ot His Holy Spirit, of a Givine hu 
ture. As at the creation of the 
world he caused the lioht to site 
ont of darkness, so by the same A\l- 
mirbty power he now sliunes into our 


hearis to vive us “the light of the 


kuowledve of his trlory in the face 


of Jesus Christ,” that thus we might 
be restored to the blessings which 
we had forfeited and lost by our diso. 
bedience. 

3S. We are called to remember, 
in the third place, the authority wit) 
which, by the right of creation, God 
is invesied; an authorliy to Cal us 
to account for the use we make of 
the privileges bestowed upon us. fo 
him we are responsible, and Le will 
bring us into judgment. It he creat. 
ed, he can also destroy; and where 
is the power which can resist his au- 
thority ? if this persuasion were al. 
Ways present to our thoughts, would 
not its practical effect be, that we 
should believe in him, and fear him, 
and love him, end obey him; and that 
we should exercise a coniinual refe: 
rence to his will in our principles 
and conduct? Are we the workman. 
ship of bis hand? Then he has a 


right to command our services ; and | 


our bodies and our spiriis are his. 
Are we protected by his care, and Is 
ithe who giveth us all things richly 
to enjoy? Then bless the Lord, 0 
our souls, and forget not all his bene- 
fits. Let the mercies of every day 
rekindle our gratitude and call forth 
our praise. Had he such compas 
sion on our souls as to redeem Us 
from destruction, and to open to us 
the gates of life ; and shall we no 
love Him who hath first loved us, 
who is love itself; and shall we not 
devote to him our best affections: 
Has he given us laws for the regula 
lation of our lives, and shall we no 
obey them with delight? Siall we 
not pray that he would teach us the 
way of his statutes, and enable us ‘0 
keep them unto the end? Finally, 
will he bring us into judgment ; at 
shall we not make it the language‘ 
our hearts, “* Who would pot !¢é 
thee, O Lord, thou King of saints 
belore whom the heavens and 
earth shall flee away, who cars 
stroy both the body and the soul 
hell, and consign them to that ¢ 
which never ends ? 
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il. There is no period of life at 
which reflections such as these are 
not called for: but the text leads me 
(o press them more especially on the 
young. I therefore proceed, In the 
second place, to suggest some Tea- 
sous Why we ought to remember our 
Creator 7m the days of our youth, 

|. And bere it may tairly be de- 
manded, Can we remember him at too 
carly a@ freriod 2? What does reason 
teach upon the subject? Would it 
justify a forgetiuiness of God? Would 
it sanction the forgetfulness of an 
earthly parent? What is the pracu- 
cal language of such a principle? fr 
is true that I have an Almighty 
Creator, a God of infinite power, 
wisdom, and love; and that [ cannot 
exist for a moment without his fa- 
therly care; and [ know that he 
claims every member of my trame 
and every faculty of my mind.— 
But why should I be grateful in 
youth; why should I dwell on his 
mercies in the morning of life ?—lIs 
it, then, the privilege of youth to be 
ungrateful £ Or is it the characteris- 
tic of evrly years to be iInsensible to 
kindness, to stifle the best affections 
of the heart? Is it not reasonable that 
we should offer to God the first fruits 
of our age, while his mercies are 
still new, and while we are in the 
enjoyment of activity of body and vi- 
rour of mind ; before the world has 
begun to distract us, or we have tast- 
ed the bitterness mingled in the cup 
of life ? Reason as well as Revelation 
point out to us, that the service of 
God cannot beg:n too soon, and alike 
urge upun us the admonition, © Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.” 

2. But, further, this duty is 
Qur very fia 
But we 


THOSs 
ftracticable in youth. 
ture, it is true, is corrupt, 
know that vices are then in their in- 
fancy; and that the dociitty which 
character olten dis- 
Po this Gualt 
to have reler- 


then marks the 
appears in atier life. 


seems 


ty our Saviout 
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** Suffer the litde children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such isthe kingdom of heaven ” 

Our Lord declared, that ** it is ea- 
ster ior a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of Gad ;’? 
and the remark is made not merely 
because a man possesses wealth, but 
because of the worldiy disposition 
which riches so frequently excite in 
those who possess or labour hard to 
acquire them. The principle and the 
conduct may be the same, whatever 
be our condition or pursuit. The 
spirit of the observation, therefore, 
will apply with very considerable, if 
not with equal force, to all who are 
so immersed in the pleasures or in 
the cares and anxieties of the world 
as to forget God. If it be true tht 
these pleasures and these cares can 
“choke the good sced,” even where 
it has been sown, and sprung up and 
perhaps bora fruit; under what in- 
creased difficulty will those be plac. 
ed, who never have thought of reli- 
gion, who have never remembered 
their Creator, until youth has passed 
away, until their habits of thinking 
and acting are fixed, until the world 
has secured their time and their af- 
fections, until prejudice has fortified 
their hearts against right impres- 
sions, and the love oi sin has become 
rooted and habitual ! 

3. A urd reason for remember- 
ing our Creator in youth is, the wn- 
ceriainty of life. We know not what 
a day may bring forth. Thousands, 
us Wkely ta live as the youngest 
amonyzst us, have been suddenly ar- 
rested in their course and called into 
eternity, Let us make a right use 
then of the present moment. To day, 
while itas called to-day, let us hear 


wor, and not har. 
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the voice of our Cre 


den our hearts : and shouid it pleas 
(sod to Diolony our Gays, we shal! 
have no reason to repent of this ¢ 
ly choice; for ia ( t. 
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the evils of life. The years must 
come, it life be prolonged to us, 
when we shall say, * |] have no plea 
sure in them; and, long betore 
that period arrives, we may be visit- 
ed with affliction or disappointment, 
with the joss ot property or friends, 
with anxieuies sv many and so grie. 
vous, that in the bitterness of his 
heart, the worldly msn might be 
tempted to say, * It is better for me 
to die than io live.’’ But how con- 
soling, under all such trials, will it 
prove, to have remembered our 
C:eator in our youth, and to be ena- 
bled now to cast our care upon him, 
and, lifting up our eyes to the throne 
of God, to say with the holy man of 
old, * The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away: blessed be the 
name of the Lord.’? Death may se- 
parate me from the objects of my 
affection, but “the Lord liveth, and 
blessed be my rock, and let the God 
of my salvation be exalted.” But 
the remembrance of our Creator isa 
preservative not only from natural 
evils, but from remorse of conscience 
and agony of mind. To estimate its 
value in this respect, let us visit the 
man who is alarmed in declining 
years by the conviction of a life mis. 
spent, of sins unpardoned, of a Sa- 
viour neglected, of salvation despis- 
ed. What would he not give to be 
released from the torments of con- 
science ! O, be will tell us, ** | would 
bestow a world to have remembered 
my Creator in youth. There is no 
sacrifice I would not make to recal 
the days I have wasted; to es¢ape 
from the stings of remorse, and the 
arrows of the Almighty, which now 
drink up my spirits.’’ He will tell 
us, that real happiness he never 
knew; that in the revelry of mirth, 
and the tumult of pleasure, he was 
ready to ** say of laughter, [tis mad, 
and of mirth, What doeth it!” that 
inthe very scenes of enjoyment the 
heart was sorrowful, and the end of 
that mirth was heaviness; for con- 
science would still rebuke, and it was 
stifled at the time only, that it might 
speak hereafter as Ina voice of thun. 


der. Is it not a desirable thing tobe 
preserved trom these eviis / Remem- 
ber, then, thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth. Tnts shall inspire confi- 
dence in God, and bring a man peace 
atthe last. Vie knowledge of our 
Creator, however late it may be ac- 
quired, will afford comfort in extre- 
mity, and take away the bitterness of 
death. But how many evils do we 
avoid, and how many blessings do 
we secure, by early piety! How 
much more solid will be our experi- 
ence of Divine things as we advance 
in life, and how much more assured 
our hope, if he has been the God of 
our youth, as well as ofourage ! The 
languave of the Psalmist may then 
be ours, ** In Thee, O Lord, dol 
put my trust: let me never be put 
to confusion. Thou art my hope, O 
Lord God ; thou art my trust from 
my youth. [will hope continually, 
and will yet praise thee more and 
more. QO God, thou has taught me 
from my youth, and hitherto have | 
declared thy wondrous works. Now 
also when I am old and grey-headed, 
O God, forsake me not.’? He pos- 
sessed an habitual confidence in God, 
founded noi upon his promises alone, 
but upon the long experience he had 
enjoyed of the truth of these promi- 
ses, and of the power and compas- 
sion of him who gave them. 

5. The only remaining argumentl 
shall mention for early piety is deriv. 
ed from the honour which will thus 
accrue to religion, and the effrct tt 
qwill have in firomoting the glory of 
God. Whatever may be the Zea] of 
persons whoare brought to the know- 
ledge and love of the truth, at a Jute 
period of life, they possess not the 
sume means of glorifying God, by 4 
long and consistent Course of reli- 
gious conduct which are enjoyed by 
those who have remembered their 
Creator in the days of their youth. 
We doubt not the feith of the thief 
upon the cross; but how little could he 
do toexhibit the nature and fruits of 
true religion, if compared with Ti- 
moihy, who had devoted himself to 
God in his early years. ta following 
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the course of such a tian, amidst the 
ciuabges of lite, we see the powe! ot 
his religious principles in their ap. 
plication to dally occurrences ; abd 
the most Inatientive observer ts fore- 
ed to bear tesumony to ther efficacy, 
which sustatis him im the slippery 
paths ef youth, watch keeps him 
uuspotted by the vices and uninflu- 
enced by the love of the world, which 
consoles him in. affliction, wi.ich 
suengthens him io temptation, which 
enables him, amidst many trials and 
provocations, to possess his soul in 
patience and in peace, and finally con- 
ducts him to cheerfulness in grey 
hairs, and teaches him to welcome 
the approach of death,as a messenger 
from his Father in beaven, seat in 
mercy to conduct him to his own 
abode. How blessedis the man who 
has thus bad the privilege, from youth 
to old age, of adorning the Gospel, 
happy in himself, and diffusing hap- 
piness all around him; whose life 
has been, as it were, a sermon to be 
read of all men, attesting the power 
of religion, and the faithfulness of 
God, putting folly to confusion, aad 
vice to the blush, and constraining 
many,whom no other argument would 
reach, to acknowledge the grace and 
power of the Gospel of Christ! 

Ilf. But it will now be proper to 
say a few words on the means of at- 
taining and preserving the remein- 
brance of our Creator. 

1. And, in the first place. since 
we are by nature strangers to Divine 
truth, let us be ready to reccive in- 
struction from those who are wiser 
and better tian ourselves. When 
parents endeavour to open our under 
standings, and to lead usto the know- 
iedye of God, let us learn to listen 
with the deference and respect we 
owe to the best friends we shail 
ever have, QOti.er persons may have 
an interest In leading us wrong: a 
parent Can have no interest but tbe 
hsppiness of his child, and no mo. 
tive but affection for him. On the 
saine principle it willbe our wisdom, 
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ag it is our duty, to attend to all who 
are authorised or able to instruct us, 
Hot leaning to our own understand- 
ines, but shewiny all readiness, with 
meekness and Simplicity of mind, to 
profit by their lessons. 

2. Let us sear h the Scriptures 
They are the revelation of our Crea- 
tor. ‘They will not only remind us 
of him. but they contain all the knowl- 
ede of iim which it is essential to 
acquire, and “ are able to make us 
wise unto salvetion, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.” Let it 
not suffice that we hear them read 
on certain stated occasions: let us 
examine and study them diligently 
for ourselves. And that this duty 
may be properly performed, let us 
hx regular umes for the employment, 
and consider them as sacred, perse. 
vering in the practice under the im- 
pression that it is indispensably ne- 
cessury toour religious improvement. 

3. Let it be a fixed principle to 
avail ourselves of all other means of 
grace, of the ministration of the word 
of God, of public and domestic wor- 
ship, and, if arrived ata proper age, 
of the sacrament of the supper of the 
Lord. But above all, let us live in 
the habitual exercise of prayer and 
thanksgiving. Let us cultivate a 
devotional spirit, praying especially 
that God would open our understand- 
ings to comprehend his will, and our 
hearts to embrace his salvation. And 
here I would express my regret that 
so few young persons are to be seen 
at the table of the Lord. Ourchurch 
invites, and expects, all who have 
been confirmed to come to the holy 
sacrament, and to partake of its bene- 
fits, provided they come in the true 
spirit of repentance and faith. We 
have been exhorted to remember our 
Creator ; and we know who has said, 
+ Do thisin remembrance of me.” 

4. Let us endeavour to form a 
habit of seeing the Creator in all 
things ; of recognizing the hand of 
(sod in the works of nature and the 
course of events. If we make a right 
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use of these great volumes which 
are open before us, we shall every 
where behold the agency of the Al- 
mighty. ‘Itis the Lord that shaketh 
terribly the earth: he toucheth the 
mountains and they smoke. His way 
is in the sea, and his path in the deep 
waters. He walketh upon the wings 
of the wind. Itis he that bids the 
Seasons pursue their eternal round. 
He visiteth the earth, and watcreth 
it. He crowneth the year with his 
goodness, and his clouds drop fat- 
ness By him kings reign, and prin- 
ces decree justice. Herulethin the 
armies of heaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the earth. The bearts 
of all men are in his hands, and all 
events at his disposal.” If we are 
thus accustomed to recognize the 
hand of God, what is there, whether 
great or small, which will not teach 
us to remember our Creator? The 
shrub of the desert will lead us to 
him, not less than the cedar of Leba- 
non: the sparrow, in its fall, will 
speak to us of him in terms as dis- 
tinct as the swelling of the sea, or 
the overthrow of un empire. 

5. We must keep a Strict watch 
over our hearts, and our conduct. 
“ If sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not.” Bad company has been the 
ruin of multitudes. However virtu- 
ously a young person may have been 
educated, however piously disposed 
may be bis mind, however good his 
intentions, it is impossible, if he asso- 
ciate with bad and irreligious men, 
that he should long continue to re- 
member his Creator. If he walk in 
the counsel of the ungodly, or sit in 
the seat of the scornful, he will soon 
make shipwreck of every religious 
principle and every virtuous feeling ; 
and the more largely be had been 
previously blessed with religious ad- 
vantages, the more flagrant will often 
be his violations of the Divine law, 
and his daring defiance of its Author. 
In his case the guilt of apostucy is 
added to his other erimes. and the 
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ruin is tremendous. Nor is this to 
be considered as an extreme instance, 
The ruin may in most cases be less 
remarkable, but ruin under such cir. 
cumstances is inevitable. The love 
of God cannot exist with the love of 
vice and of the company of the vi- 
cious. It is essential toa right re. 
membrance of our Creator, that we 
cease to do evil and learn to do well, 
that we be addicted to no vice, and in- 
dulge in no sin; but that while we 
make the doctrines of Scripture the 
standard of our beliet, we make their 
precepts the rule of our life. 

The subject before us soundsa 
forcible call to parents to teach their 
children to remember their Creator, 
God has given them authority for 
this very purpose, and a neglect thus 
to employ it will expose them to his 
rebuke. Letthe question be put to 
a parent, Do you love your children ? 
Would you wish them to be happy 
and useful? Do you look forward 
to comfort from them in your de- 
clining years? Let them, then, be 
taught to remember their Creator. 
In this way alone can your hopes be 
realized, for in this way alone will 
they be blessed with his favour.— 
But the call of the textis no less loud 
as respects the young. To them, 
indeed, it is directly addressed. Sume 
bad adviser may possibly whisper in 
their ears, that youth is the season of 
pleasure, and that it is the nature of 
that age to be cheerful. Be it so: 
and is not religion cheerful? Do any 
men in the world possess such con- 
sistent cheerfulness as they du whose 
hope is in God? Every other kind 
of joy will vanish with the circum. 
stances which gave it birth. But 
this is a joy which no man can tuke 
from us, and which is often most re- 
markable when all other comforts 
fail. 

One word more : Some, it is to be 
feared, are ashamed of religion : it 
exposes them, they say, to derision 
And who are the persons who de: 
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L818. ] Clericus Eboracensis on 
ride ? The men who make a mock 


of sin, whose wisdom is folly. And 
of what is it they are ashamed? of 
thought and reflection ; of pursuing 
intcrests the most momentous, and 
obtaining wisdom the most valuable ? 
Shall we be ashamed of consulting 
our own happiness ; of acquainting 
ourselves with the Most High? Is 
there any thing degrading in this 
knowledge ? Is immortality con- 
temptible ? Is eternal life a delu- 
sion? How ought we to be ashamed 
and amazed at our folly ! How strange, 
I had almost said now despicable, 1s 
the cowardice which causes us to 
shrink at the sneer of man, when the 
question regards the happiness of 
eternity, the blessing and favour of 
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God! O let usnot suffer ourselves 
to be thus deprived of our inheri-: 
tance, to be thus defrauded of every 
thing which forms the hope of earth 
and the happiness of heaven! “ Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.” Let us remember the 
obligations by which we are bound to 
Him—our creation, preservation, and 
all the blessings of this life, but above 
all his inestimable love in the re. 
demption of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with the means of 





grace and the hope of glory ;—and 
that we may be encouraged to the 
duty, let us remember, finally, his 
word of promise, “I love them that 
love me, and those that seek me ear- 
ly shail find me.” Amen, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Exliter of the Christian Observer. 


I aM now an old man, retired from 
the world, yet not so old as to be in- 
different, or so much retired as to be 
altogether ignorant with regard to 
the state of the busier scenes which 
I have left. I have lately, indeed, 
had a melancholy opportunity of re- 
freshing my recollections of a uni- 
versity life, by the retu:n to the part 
of the country where I reside of an 
early college friend, who, after having 
successively filled all the stations of 
dignity in the society into which, at 
Commencement in the year 17753, 
we entered together as Cumberland 
scholars, is now again restored to his 
native mountains, as Vicar ef Pen- 
leath. For seventeen years, though 
the fact and the cause will perhaps 
be alike indifferent to you, I have 
now withdrawn from active life, and, 
with my grandchild, the only orphan 
of my only son, have lived or vegeta- 
ted, as I should ence have called it, 
in the same spot. If I couid hope 


that garrulity would induce you to 
listen with the nore interest to my 


tale, I should not restrain my incli- 
nation to introduce my boy to your 
notice by a suitable description. It 
it enough, however—at least if you 
are a father—that I should tell you, 
that he is every thing which I could 
expect, and almost every thing which 
I could wish. He is now at the most 
critical period of his life ; the period 
in which it is necessary to decide on 
his future plans in the world, on 
which decision his happiness, both 
here and hereafter, may most proba- 
bly depend. With this conviction, I 
have looked with proportionate anxie- 
ty to the execution of his father’s 
wish, that he should be permitted to 
finish his education at the Universi. 
ty.—My son, I ought to tell you, was 
deprived of that advantage, or per. 

haps exempted from thattrial. He 

married when almost a boy, and died 

when hardly a man. To him, as to 
others, omne tgnotum fro magnifico : 
andl Cambridge, because he had nev- 
er entered it as a gownsman, or look- 
ed back upon it as a Christian, con- 

centered every excellence ; and in 


. 
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every interview with his wife’s fami- 
ly, he felt, or fancied that he felt, the 
privation which he endured in having 
begun his education at SeJny, in 
Yorkshire, and finished it at Bolton 
in the Moors, in Lancashire. The 
consequence of this feeling or this 
fancy in favour of the University 
(for, though T have lost him, I can- 
not help seeing that his wish was not 
a deliberate act of reason to the ex- 
clusion of fancy or feeling,) was a 
dying request to me that bis child 
might pursue the path which had 
been Closed against bimself. I could 
only say, that | would execute my 
trustas his substitute, with anearnest 
desire to act, when the time of action 
might arrive, as be had wished ; yet 
still reserving my own Christian dis- 
cretion as the guardian of an immor- 
tal being, for whose welfare I had 
become responsible.—You will per- 
haps be tired with my preface, but I 
have now done. ‘The time of action 
is arrived; and I have deeply and 
anxiously reviewed the reasons, which 
twenty years ago decided me in de- 
clining to place my own son in 
scenes, the temptations of which had 
nearly proved fatal to myself, when I 
was of his aye. In my efforts to 
come to a satisfactory conclusion on 
this point, my prlocipal assistance 
has been derived from the conversa- 
tion of the friend to whom I alluded 
atthe beginning of my letter. He 
has brought from Cambridge many 
college partialities, and some univer- 
sity prejudices ; and while those 
which I brought with me in the same 
manner, have been gradually worn 
out by the perpetual collision of oth- 
er objects of greater local interest 
and importance, or perhaps have been 
even Cautiously erased by some new- 
er principles which I have imbibed, 
Cambridge and our old college are 
still, in his eyes, not only as compar- 
ed with all others, the first univer- 
sity in the world, and the first col- 
lege in that university, but are posi- 
tively, and without any Comparison 
wrth any kindred object, as unexcep- 
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tionable as human institutions can be 
found or mede. Phe objections, 
therefore, which | have urged to the 
system of the piace, have been col- 
lected rather from his answers, un- 
der my cross-examinauon, than trom 
his own original statements 5 and ag 
we may each perhaps go too far in 
our respective views, I wish to sub- 
mit the subject to you as our um- 
pire. 

My leading questions referred to 
the domestic economy of the college 
(with respect to the persons admit- 
ted about the young men while they 
were actually within its walls ;) the 
means which they bad of leaving or 
entering it at night after the gates 
were nominally clo.ed; the res 
straints, if any, which were imposed 
upon their conduct in iodging houses; 
the state of the streets ; and the dis- 
cipline of the plice with respect to 
wine, and to public amusements of 
every kind. I said little to him, and 
I shall say less to you about the stu- 
dies of the place, because the mere 
*Cambridge Calendar will sufficiently 
prove, that the emulation to attain 
the distinctions of the University is 
more extensive and more uniform 
than ever, But mathematical and 
moral excellence are not necessarily 
co-existent. T return, then, to the 
more doubtful points in the system. 

With respect to the first subject, 
he admitted, on my asking the ques- 
tion directly, that all the bed-ma- 
kerg in our old college, without one 
exception, are young women, and, 
with few exceptions, rather shewy in 
their persons. It is unnecessary and 
unbecoming to pursue the subject 
farther. I will only say, that no man 
has a right to put temptations in the 
way of another, least of all in the way 
of one entrusted to hiscare. He is 
not to say. I will surround the tempt- 
ed with so many counter-securities, 
that if he will but make use of them, 
he mustescape. The question re- 
curs, Does your own experience jus- 
tifyy ourreasoning? And,in thiscase, 
are not the evils purely gratuitous ? Is 
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not the hezard uncompensated by 
ayoneaivarta e? Ts it not then 
the daty to the master of the collieve 
tO remove a danver end a scandal 
from bis walis, tnste.d of imtroduc- 
Ine a temptation so dangerous, be- 
®) ievalised, ito ihe most sc- 
sof his colk ve. 

respect to my sccond ques- 
tau, my trend tells me, tiat a gieat 
morave ment had been wdopred at 

he Jett at. 
f youare note Cam- 
“the hours at 


quiisc S 


i i vt , 1, bas . 
{ mhoerley ¢ J ist betore 
G;cte-blils, or 

man) teeisters o 


enter the collece 


bridge 
which young men 
after ten o’clock, are now sent in to 
the tulors every morning, from the 
keepers of the lodging honses, es 
regularly as these from the college 
porter. that the owners 
of these lodeing houses having to te- 


. J ’ wen \« 
lyso much more Cceply and perma- 
etitors than 


AE 4 » ss | 
fie 3q0qaed, 


nentiv ou the favonr of th 
on any one individual 4 
would pever, from any partial Motive, 
refrain from making aregujarteturn 
to the tutor of all the misdeeds of 
his pupils ; and as the masters of the 
hovse were always to kcep the keys, 
there could never be any collusion 
between the servants and the young 
men. I might have answered, on 
general principles, that the present 
advantage of retaining a lodger, whose 
irregularity might perhaps be known 
only io the people of the house, and, 
i divulged by them, would perhaps 
entail upon them, by the expulsion 
of their tenant, a share in the punish. 
ment of his offence, might probabiy 
induce even the master of the house 
to connive ata violation of the law ; 
and, at apy rate, as the keys must 
occasionally be out of his hands, be 
could not at those times answer for 


young men, 


the use that might then be made of 
them. But I was not left to this 


mode of argument, as I produced a 
letter which a friend at M——— had 
lent me, from his son at college, 
icing bim asa good joke, that the 
mistress of his lodgings had asked 
him that morning (the new law had 
deen promulgated on the preceding 
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dav) at what hour of the night she 

houid fix the time of his return 
home? It may be very true, and [ 
believe it Is true, that to those who 
live within its walls, the dificuliy of 
leaving the college Is almost insu- 
perable, and the act of entering it 
after the gates are shut, is always 
punishable ; but this advantage is 
dearly purchased in my eyes, by the 
risk to which | have alluded in the 
last paragraph. 

With respect to the state of the 
streets, he edmiited that things were 
very bad ; that the worst temptations 
were presented to the eye, and, as 
In the first question, were brought to 
the very doors of the young men; 
whereas, in the sister university, 
whatever evil may exist (and it is not 
slicht) must be sought out at some 
distance, and with some exertion and 
trouble. —He added.that bad asthings 
were, they were nol worse than they 
were In our time > & and you see,’? 
sald he, * how you and I have turn. 
ed out.” My paiuful answer was, 
“ T admit that they were bad then, 
and God forgive those who made, or 
found, or left them so bad ; but the 
duration of the evil is no justification 
of it; and till you tell me that the 
attempt has been made to remove it, 
and has failed, I shall believe that the 
duty, and therefore the responsibility, 
still rests upon the rulers of Cam- 
bridge.’? Why,may I ask, are there 
not specially appointed some assis- 
tant proctors, for the single purpose 
of clearing the streets from the “ pes- 
tilence that walks by night, and the 
arrow that flieth in the noon day ?” 
In Oxford the office exists, and exists 
with an activity and asnuccess equally 
exemplary and encouraging. 

With respect to the private enter- 
tulnments of the young men, I did 
not press the revivalof sumptuary 
laws, because, thouch in a college, 


they are not liable to the specific 
objections which a political econo- 
Mist might urge against them, they 
are detrimental to the cultivation of 
that moral discipline and self cenigt 
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which it is one of the highest objects 
of auniversity education to force. 
But, though I would willingly per- 
mit to young men the liberty of ar- 
ranging the times, the duration, and 
the nature of their entertainments, I 
would make them answerable for the 
misuse of the liberty ; and any in- 
stance of excess I would punisn, not 
as the college punishes it, with an 
imposition of a bundred lines, but 
with that moral reprobation whicha 
parent ought to feel, and which those 
to whom, in the University, a pae 
rent’s duties are delegated, ought to 
apply without fear and without re- 
proach. 

I grieve to add, that the letter al- 
ready quoted contained another fact, 
which necessarily, from its nature, is 
of more public notoriety, and which 
therefore | have no scruple in re- 
peating. The writer boasted of hav- 
ing been at Newmarket with two 
hundred and forty other gownsmen. 
I have little knowledge of the details 
of the rival systems of the two uni. 
versities : but I could not help con- 
trasting with this laxity of Cambridge 
discipline, the practice of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, or rather of its 
principal college, in which I have 
heard that the last and greatest of its 
Deans caused the name of every 
member to be called over three times 
during the continuance of the Bibury 
races, SO asto prevent, by a physical 
possibility, the access of his pupils to 
such a scene of contamination. 

Some of your Cambridge friends 
may perhaps tell you, that there is 
little foundation for some of these 
charges, ang that, at any rate, all are 
exaggerated: I place myself, there- 
fore, more immediately under your 
guidance, requesting you to take up 
the subject yourself, or to encourage 
some of your college friends to do it. 
Iam convinced of the purity of my 
vbyect, and I pray that a blessing may 
vest upon every attempt to eradicate 

‘vil, and to plant good in the earth, 


LLPRICUs EBORACENSIS 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
THE interesting paper of H G, in 
your Number for March, seems to 
be decisive of two facts ; first, that 
No particular version of the Psalms 
is strictly authorized by the Estab. 
lished Church, and, secondly, that 
the use of hymns, and consequently 
of metrical versions of the Psalms is 
permitted by it. The justification 
also of the use of hymns from the lan. 
guage of St. Paul, and from the prac. 
tice of the early Christians, appears 
to be complete ; and I heartily con. 
cur with H. G. in his desire to pro- 
mote the formation of a better col- 
lection of hymns for the use of the 
church in our own days. 

While, however, such rich models 
of spiritual psalmody as occur in the 
sacred volume remain to us, I cannot 
but consider the formation of an im- 
proved metrical translation of those 
Psalms a good and promising pre- 
liminary to the collection required. 
Nothing, I imagine, would tend :more, 
under tne blessing of God, to raise 
the tone and style of our original 
hymns than such a translation, exe. 
cuted in a taste and spirit worthy of 
the subject; nor would any thing 
serve better to expose the compara- 
tively poor and jejune effusions, with 
which we are too often satisfied, than 
the contrast which such a transl.tion 
would exhibit, if it caught any thing 
of the manner of the original. Those 
prophetic Psalmists drank deep of 
the spirit in which they wrote ; and 
although their knowledge of Divine 
truths was necessarily incomplete, 
and the doctrines of redemption and 
sanctification were seen by them, as 
through a glass, darkly, yet did that 
distant view leave upon their feelings 
a more vivid impression. and beget 
more ‘breathing thoughts” and 
‘burning words,” than are to be 
found in the very best of uninspired 
compositions since the advent of the 
Messiah ; compositions, neverthe. 
less, which [am far trom undervalu 
ing, thonzh, when | set them by the 
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side of the Hebrew Psalms, and re- 
collect the superior illumination and 
more complete discovery of the dis. 
pensations of grace under which they 
are written, | confess I wonder, that 
they are not still more sublime and 
excellent than they are. 

I am. therefore, desirous of consi. 
dering further one position which H. 
G. bas advanced. It is this, that the 
best metrical translauons of the 
Psalms must always be greatly infe- 
rior to the authorized prose-version. 
If the comparison be instituted In- 
deed between that prose-version and 
ay metrical translation extant, | do 
not doubt the correctness of the re- 
mark. But your correspondent pro- 
ceeds: * Let any one, with the help 
of Bishop Lowth’s preface to Isaiah, 
consider the structure of Hebrew po- 
etry, the unequal length of the verse 
in its whole and in both its parts ; 
and he will be convinced, that every 
translation into verses of equal length 
must not only lose ail the beautiful 
manner of the original, but be con- 
stantly either abridging or redun- 
dantly adding to the sense of the in- 
spired writers.” 

Lowth, indeed, whose authority is 
great on this subject, has himself de- 
livered a similar sentiment. But by 
him it was confined to translations 
into the Latin or Greek languages, 
in which the want of correspondence 
between the hexameter and penta- 
meter verses, the perpetual variation 
of the cadence in heroic measure, 
where the termination of the sen- 
tence seldom coincides with the ter- 
minatien of the verse, and also the 
length and jnflexible reguiarity of 
every lyrical stanze, are in striking 
opposition to the structure of He. 
brew poetry. * Poema, ex Hebraa 
in aliam linguam conversum et 
Oratione soluta ad verbum expres- 
sum, cum sententiarum forma ea- 
Gem permaneabt, multum 


etlam cuod ad nomete (fraiet., DPD 
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tine dignitatis retinebit et adumbra- 
tam quandam cCarminis imaginem. 
Hoc itaque in vernacula sacrorum 
poematum interpretatione cernitur, 
ubi plerumque invenlas eUam disjecté 
membra poe!z ; quod in Grecis aut 
Latinis, eodem modo conversis, longe 
aliter eveniret. Poema Hebreuin, 
Graecis out Latinis versibus reddi- 
lum, sentenlarum formis ad pere- 
grind sermonis indolem jam accom- 
luodatis (id est confusis perditisque,) 
Dativi ornalus et propriz venustatle 
Hon exhruam faciet yacturam.’” Mo- 
dern rhvme, however, answers to the 
genius of the Hebrew verse in all 
those particulars, in which the Greck 
and Lutin measures differ from it ; 
and the Engiish language in modern 
use has peculiar faciliues for the 
transfusion of the very spirit of the 
Hebrew, in consequence of the great 
varlety of which itis susceptible, both 
in the form of its stanzas and in the 
length of its lines ; not that it is pos- 
sible for any verse, that is measurcd 
by syllables, to correspond exactly 
to the structure of that which probc- 
bly had no sylJabic limitation, but 
that it Is scarcely possible for the va- 
riations of Hebrew poetiy to deviate 
into such Irregularities, thai the ge- 
nius of English poetry, in the bands 
of acompctent master, cannot easiiy 
fodow it. Only mn this case it should 
be remembered that his productions 
willalways labour under one disad. 
vantage ; they will be compared with 
a version, which, in addition to its 
intrinsic excellence, has the charm 
of antiquity to recommend it, and 
possesses the advantage of having the 

national ear conformed to its melody. 

It may be further added, that the 

chicf pecultarities of Hebrew poetry, 

mentioned by Lowth, and which are 

applicable to the present question,are 

those in wy [te Ib tiie « xamples he Cilts, 

if happily translated, would probably 

auppe. intape in Engitsh 
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diu'n of translation. Wath a view 
to bilustrate my micanimy, L wail oiiy 
fuctoer venture to offer one oF two 
Specimens fi om the Psaliis them- 
selves. They ( erlaliy are noi offer 
ed as examples of any sktl! ia versi 
fication, tu which they bave no } 

tension ; and TP protest aiso agaist 
any inference to the preyudice ol 
r vdtiited ine 


my argument ivor tet 
feriority to the authorised Prosc-ver- 
S101). Let them be compared Oui 
with tee original, the arrangement of 
which they tuitae ; andthen, if they 
shew to those who have a taste for 
such speculations, Uiat there is a 
possibility of having a faithful traus- 
lation of the Book of Psalnis in verse, 
which shall represent both the spi: 
and manner of the original, but sti 
more, if they shou'd induce some, 
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who are capabie of such a work, to 
attempt the task, my end will be 
completely answered. 

birst, our verse of four feet, with 
resular rhymes, cailed, tn books of 
psalmody, long metre, is exactly suite 
ed to the paralielism of the Hebrew ; 
and evenvuur common metre or stanza 
of four hues, consisting alternately of 
four and three feet, hus some advan- 
tayes connected with the same end. 
Our verse of five feet may also be 
occasionally appropriate. Again, 
where ihe length of the Hebrew sen- 
tences is irregular, Correspondent 
irregularities may be mtroduced In 
the translation ; and thus, while some 
of the translated Psalms would re- 
main as regular as our present ver- 
sions, others, according to the sh«pe 
of the original, would assume the «p- 
pearance of an irregular ode,—-1 sub- 
join two short specimens, such as 
they are, of each ciass. 


I. PSALM xviii. 24—28 and 35, 
JEHOVAH Will my truth requite, 


And own my cleanness in His sight. 
} 


Thou by the geod art good confess’d ; 
The just thy justice shall attest ; 

Thy purity the pure shall own ; 

The froward view thy pow’r alone, 
Thou wilt exalt the wesk and low, 
And with a took the proud o’erthrow 
Thou art, Jevovan, all my might, 


NIy li hy iat rth it pig tl, j ‘) it ig 
Diss ce trey is my shield of Gate 


An LthvV sulvaliots Weekes mie ee ul 


PSALM xxu. 4—7 and i6—19, 
]: Dhee Orr Palhicers iave Dbeliew cl; 
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hii Phee th Vou acd minat Were 
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In ‘| hee they hap 
But ba worm, ne mana pea, 
Pic nation’s Jest, tic rabbie’s sneer, 


» ain could not fall, 


Wiosee me, strange deristou make, 

Phev ope’ their Hips, cicit heads they shake 

About me sinners take them scat : 

They perce my hands, tiey pierce my feet 

Lo! all my bones I sce and know. 

They stand; they gaze; they mock my 
Wo. 

My garments they asunder tear, 

And by the lot my vesture siare. 

Be not far off, Jenovan ! haste, 

Thou in whose hielp my hope ts plac’d 


II, PSALM xix. 7—10 


Jesovan’s law in truth is laid, 
Pu dead the soubaright ; 
JENQVAH's statutes perfect made, 
Lo give the heart delight. 


Jeuovan’s word ts try’d and sure : 
It makes the simple wise : 

Jetiovan’s high conmands are pure, 
Aud fill with light the eyes. 


How righteous is Jonovan’s fear, 
A fear for ever due ! 

How all his ways at once appear 
Holy and just and true. 


Above fine goid in value plac’d, 
Wien Bames the dross repel ; 

Sweeter than honey to the taste. 
Tho? wicking from the cell! 


PSALM cxxt. 

Ero thetniis wii lift my sight, 
From which my heip ts given : 
Mi ‘ielp is from Jevovaii’s might, 

Who made the earth aud heaven. 


He will not rest or cease to keep 
Thy footsteps from the snare : 
He will not rest, He wili not seep, 

While Israe! is His care. 


Jenovaun, as a shade, shall run, 
Atiendant on thy right; 

By dav to shield thee from the sun, 
“And from the moon by ght. 


Jenovan’s strength, Jnnovan’s love, 
Shall sul! thy soul befriend ; 

‘Yhy wand’rings guide, thy tears remove 
Till time shall have an end 
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(il. PSALM xix. 1—6 


Tre heav’ns attest the glory of the Lord ; 
The skies the wonder of His works re- 


cord ; 

And day to day and night to night de- 
clare 

With speechless eloquence his watchful 
eare. 

O’erallthe earth they stretch his glorious 
fame, 

Through ev’ry land his Providence pro- 
claim. 

How he hath spreadthem, like a tent, they 
say, 

Thro’ which the sun performs his destin’d 
way ; 

Who, like a bridegroom, from his chamber 
hies, 

And paces, like a giant, through the 
skies, 


t east to distant west, 


Till, from extre t 
genial heat confess’d. 


All nature has 


PSALM xxxvii. 12—97. 


Wuart, though th’ ungodly vent his false 
complaints, 

Or gnash with angry teeth against the 
saints ? 

Jenovan laughs his idle vaunt to scorn, 

And calls to being that predestin’d morn, 

When, though they draw the sword and 
bend the bow 

To slay the needy, and the just o’er- 
throw, 

Their sword shali pierce their own pre- 
sumptuous hearts, 

Their bow be shiver’d to a thousand 
parts. 

Therefore a pittance, by the just ac- 
quir’d, 

Is more than sinners’ wealth to be desir’« ; 

Since, when th’ oppressor’s arms apart are 
rent, 

Jeuovan will protect tle innocent. 

J&HOVAH Will his servants’ lives defend ; 

And their inheritance shall never end. 

They shall not be asham’d in time of 
woe, 

Nor hunger in the days of famine know ; 

While sinners, whom he hates, will soon 
decay, 

And into smoke, like fat, consume away. 

The wicked borrows, heediess to restore ; 

Yet still the good forgives, and lends the 


more : 

For, whom He biesses musi possess the 
world, 

And whom he curses from the earth be 
hurl’d ; 

For still Jeuovay guides those fect 


aright, 


That ever in his rightecus paths delight. 
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What, though they stum! 
shali stand, 

Upheld and strengthened by Jenovan’s 
hand, 

Once young, now old, I yet could ne’er 
attest 

The good forsaken, or his seed unblest : 

For what he gave with lavishness of love, 

His sons receiv’d in blessings from above. 

Then follow good! from every il abstain ! 

So shall thy life for evermore remain. 


le; they again 


IV. PSALM xxv. 5—15. 


Tuy ways, JENHovan, let me know, 
And all thy paths in pity show ! 
Lead me with thine unerring rod ! 
For thou art my salvation’s God. 

I seek thee ev’ry day. 
Jeuovan, think upon thy love,- 
And let thy mercies endless prove ! 
Oh, think not on my faults of youth ¢ 
Think on thine own eternaltruth ! 

And grace shall bear the sway. 
JEHOVAH iS SO good and true, 
E’en sinners shall his paths pursue. 
He lifts the sorrower from the dust ; 
He makes the humbled sinner just. 
‘To all who will his laws approve, 
His laws are just, his ways are love. 
JeHovan, for thine own great name 
Thou wilt preserve my soul from blame, 
Though doom’d by sin to endless shame ! 
Is there, who fears JEnovau’s sway? 
He willdirect him in his way. 
His spirit shall in comfort rest ; 
Earth by his seed shall be possess’d ; 
And he himself, e’en here below, 
His covenant and secret know. 


PSALM xxxix. 


I sa1p—‘* I will my ways correct, 
‘‘Nor shall my tongue rebel; 
«+ My lips shall with a curb be check’d, 
“ While sinners near me dwell.” 
In sacred silence long I mourn’d, 
And e’en from praise refrain’d, 
Till, as my thoughts my bosom burn’d, 
Aly voice at length complain’d :— 
“ Jenovan, let me know my end! 
“Say, to wliat date my days extend, 
«And when to death’s sad bourn I tend !” 
“To! Thou hast set me, as a span, 
« Shorter my life than thought may scan ;— 
All, all is vain, that comes to man. 
He hunts a shade, that flies béfore ; 
Sull bent to make his little more, 
Tho’ ignorant who shall reap his store : 
‘© And now what is my hope? In thee, 
“ Jettoval, I confide. 
From all my follies set me free, 
“Nor let the poor deride '” Cc.C 
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me) Aapeucency of Leaching the Deafand Dumb to bricculaie. [Aug. 


Fo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


My own observation having led me 
to doubt whether i: be expedient, on 
the whole, to teach the deat and 
dumb to articulate sounds, as ts the 
customary practice In the various ex- 
cellent seminaries which have becn 
instituted jn Great Britain for their 
instruction, [ was induced to apply 
toatnend who, [ knew, had taken a 
pariculur interest in this subject, 
fur information upon it. He bas 
seen much of the methods which are 
practised at the deaf and dumb insu. 
tutions bo:thin Enelind andin France, 
and can himself converse imtelligibly, 
and cven rapidly, with the deaf and 
dumb in both countries. [t appear- 
ed to me, therefore, probable that it 
would be in his power to throw 
some lightona question of no small 
importance to these objects of gene- 
ral commiseration., I transmit to 
you on extract from his reply to my 
inguiries; and if his remarks shall 
appear to you to deserve the atten- 
tion of the public, | am persuaded 
you will not refuse them a place in 
your useful miscellany. LB. 


“All lanruage ts employed cither 
to convey from one mind to anoiber 
what is passing within itself, or to 
excite certain trains of thoucht or 
emotion In the one which is address- 
ed. This is true even with regard 
to words denoting objects of sense, 
and stiil more emphatically with re- 
gard to ierms of generalization or 
abstraction, and those which express 
the emotions of the heart, the pur- 
poses of the will, or the operations 
of the mind. My grand effort, then, 
wou'd be, as soon as possible, to teach 
my vupils that they have within 
them something which feeis and 
thinks; that this something is called 
the soul; that it is unlike any thing 
which they can see, tuste, smell, or 
touch ;that it will never die; and that, 
when the body Is laid in the grave, 
it will be happy. or miserable. It 


is wonderful to see the readiness 
with which they understand these 
truths ;and Mr. ’s mode of un. 
fuiding them by the analytic process 
is most edmirable. | would next 
lead them, by easy conversation, to 
mark the various states of tilts soul; 
and this. by the way, they are as ca- 
pable of doing as those who can em- 
pioy writen or spoken language, 
[ would refer chem to their dreams, 
to their vecollections of home and 
kindred, to their forgrettulness, to 
their hopes and wishes, their fears 
and passions, Thus they are taueht 
to exercise refer acts of mind; and 
I uniformly observe that these who 
can mark and desgpibe, with the 
ereatest precision, LoS operations of 
their own minds, make the most 
rapid progress in the acquisition of 
written language, and of religious 
truth. The reason of this is obvious. 
Lvery word weemploy denotes some 
redatzon existing between the human 
mind considered as an observer, an 
arent, or a patient,—and some ex- 
ternal object or internal emotion, 
purpose, or thought. Take the 
whoie range of the visible creation, 
of the thousand influences which it 
has upon us; of the various modes 
by which we are affected by our fel. 
low men; ofall moral, religious, and 
intellectual agency; and you~ will 
find, thatthe soul stands as It were in 
the centre of this mighty amphithea- 
tre of existences, which it either re- 
gards with the eye of cool observa. 
tion, or yields to, as the procuring 
causes of the various changes it ex- 
periencesin all its various operations. 
It must then know ?fse//. in order to 
know these innumerable relations 
which tt sustains, aid to be able to 
comprehend the terms which denote 
them. And I believe it will be found, 
that in every endeavour which we 
muke toascertain the precise mean- 
ing of a word, we involunterily look 
back through the history of our own 
minds, and call to remembrance 
the various occasions upon. which 
and modes éy which we were affected 
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by the object which such a word is 
intended to denote.—-I say, ‘A tree 


isgreen; you Immediately think of 


some particular tree which through 
the medium ufthe eve once atlected 
your mind. 1 say, * Honesty is the 
best policy 3’ you involuntarily recal 
conduct ia others whlcn nas been 
addvessed to your own nsind, in order 
to fix the ivaport of these words. ] 


Si, Publaoupi’ is a word denoting 
the existence of something in spite 
of the existence of some other thine, 
which might seetm to prevent the 
existence of the former. You furth- 
with think of some occasion in which 
vour own mind was afiected, la that 
manner whitch the term ‘althouga’ 
is Intended to denote. -§ speak to 
vou of myself, or of God the great 
Father of our spirits ; and everv con- 
cepuion which you can possibly form 
of iny mind, or of the Eternal Mind, 
must be derived from what you 
know of your own. 

‘¢Now, if I could only succeed in 
getting pupils to mark accurately the 
states of their minds, when certain 
objects. either physical, moral, or in- 
tellectual,are presented to their view ; 
I should have only to teil them, that 
such states, under such circumstan- 
ces, are described by such and such 
words. and my work would be done. 
Bring the object and the mind into 
contact, which can easily be done by 
gestures; bid the puptl notice the 
effect of this contact upon his own 
mind ; the mame then is only setting 
up a sort of land-mark, to which you 
can afterwards easily refer in the 
progress of the future discovery of 
truth and acquisivon of words. 

‘Tiere is really no more intrin- 
sic connexion between wiitten and 
spoken words and ideas,than between 
s‘ons and ideas: indeed, the lan- 
suape of the deaf and dumb its abun. 
dantuly more signiticant than any 
other, in as much as it denotes that 
change which takes place in our 
bodies and countenances bythe move- 


ments of the soul; and se far os in- 


instances of yeur Own conduct, or of 
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teHectual processes bear any analogy 
to the motions of tatter, it shadows 
forth this analogy in very striking 
and significant emblems.  * What 
moves av toot’? TL asked a class of 
deat and dumb one day, atter baving 
explained to them pure/y by sizns, 
that when T thoug'.t and wished to 
have my foot move, itdid so. * Your 
mind moves your foot’ was the unt- 
versal reply. lL uien told them purely 
by swns, that IT could not centroul 
the motion of my heart.  * What 
moves my heart? Some answered, 
‘God moves your heart;’ and others, 
‘Giod’s mind moves your heart.’ 

“You ask of me my reasons for 
thinking thar the deaf and dumb 
omrht not to be tau rit articulation. 
Sule iuto any Claborate 
discussion of this subject, l beg 
leave to refer you to some remarks 
on the inexpediency of this branch 
of the education of the deaf aud 
dumb, from the pen of one of the 
first philosophers of the age, who 
resided in Edinburgh many years, 
and had a continual opportunity of 
witnessing the efforts of Mr. Braid- 
wood, who was probably the most 
successful teacher of articulation to 
the deaf and dumb that ever lived; 
I mean Dagald Stewart, who, in his 
account of James Mitchel!, the deaf, 
dumb, and blind lad, expresses him- 
self very strongly on this subject ; 
and so stronyly, that if the opinion 
of so great a man, and so profound 
an observer of the buman mind, is 
worth any thing, it must be decisive 
so far as human authority can hive 
weleht, 

“1 believe, too, the experience of 
all the schools for the deaf and dumb, 
la Which articulation is taught, will 
prove that the instances of success 
for any useful, practical purpose, 
are so rare as to render the general 
attempt inexpedient. It was mat- 
ter of wonder (o me, while I often 
witnessed the tptercourse of the 
dexuf and damb with each other, and 
with their insiruciers too, to observe 
how sellom they resorted to the lan- 
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guage ofthe lips. Am I not correct 
inthis? To make this language of 
articulation truly useful to them, itis 
not enough that they learn to utter 
muny single words or some com- 
mo Nohrases, or even to understand 
toleravly well their instiucters, with 
the peculiar motions of whose organs 
of speech they become familiar. 
They ought to make such proficiency 
as to be able to make themselves un- 
derstood by the mass of mankind, 
and also themselves to understand the 
continued discourse of a stranger. I 
very much coubt whether one in 
one hundred, efter s7x years’ instruc- 
tion, can do this. Let the experi- 
ment be made by one hour’s conver- 
sation on indifferent subjects. Now 
this business of articulation is at- 
tended with numerous inconvenien- 
cles: it is not the natural language 
of the deaf and dumb, and is there- 
fore peculiarly irksome to them: it 
is purely mechanical, and conveys not 
one new idea to the mind ; (whereas 
the language of signs is abundantly 
significant by its analogical charac- 
ter:) it confuses the minds of the 
pupils, by directing their attention 
to too great a variety of objects, 
being something lke the effort 
which we sbould have to make to 
acquire fwo languages at the same 
time; it involves immense labour 
and fatigue both on the part of the 
instructers and the pupils, inasmuch 
as the syllabic division of words, their 
accent, andthe difference between 
orthoepy and orthography, must be 
clearly communicated—a task of 
tremendous difficulty, and in most 
cases a hopeless one: it prevents the 
instructer from devoting his labours 
to more pupils, and to a move Im- 
portant nart of education=-the actual 
communication of knowledge, and 
the unfolding of the powers of the 
human mind; and it discourages the 
pupils by its extreme iIrksomeness: 
Whereas, communication by their 
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all their instructica. an 
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our written and spoken language is 
only a translation, 1s easy and delight- 
ful totbem. 1 might also add, that 
it diverts the mind of the instrucier 
from that to which all his ingenuity 
and skill should be directed, improv. 
ing the language of signs, on which 
every step in the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb must ot necessity 
rest. 

* Besides, how much more inter- 
estlug to a person of feeling and taste 
(though this, to be sure, is a thing 
of minor Consideration) is the silent 
language of the countenance, ges- 
tures, and the fingers, than the harsh 
and discordant sounds wiich they 
nust utter who cannot revuia e and 
modify the tones of their yoice ! 

* But Il will rest the whole matter 
on two experimenis. Let a _ pupil 
of the French school, wio has been 
taught one year, be Compared with 
one of equal intelligence inthe Eng- 
lish school who bas been taughi two 
years, and I will venture to say, the 
former will have made as much 
progress in written language and in 
the true Import of words as the latter. 

“The other experiment to which 
I allude is, that two pupiis shall 
be required to communicate their 
thoughts intelligibly to a stranger 
who has learned the finger alphabet 
(which may be learnedinafew hours ;) 
the one by articulation, and the other 
by this alphabet; and also to re- 
ceive answers-—in the one case 
from the lips, and in the other from 
the hand ; and Jet it be noticed which 
of the two will accomplish this ob- 
ject with the most despatch. J will 
pledge myself to talk more rapidly 
with a well-instructed deaf and dumb 
person on any subject proposed, by 
means of the finger alphabet, than 
any deat and dumb person taught ar- 
ticulation can do with yoursell. There 
are in this city, I dare say, one hun- 
dred acquaintances of my deaf and 
dumb friend Mr———, whom you 
know, who Can converse with him on 
the fingers with five times the rapidity 
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with which the most adroit penman 
can write. Can the deaf and dumb 
who articulate carry on conversation 
with this rapidity ? By the way, it 
is matter of astonishment to me, that 
the schools in Great Britain sheuld 
persist in using the alphabet on both 
hands, when the French alphabet on 
one is just as distinct, and more 
graceful, Mowing, and rapid; while 
itleaves one hand at liberty to make 
signs, or for various other useful 
purposes. It is often of immense 
advantage to be explaining by a sign 
with one hand, the very word which 
you are spelling with the other, But 
my thoughts have carried me too 
far. Pardon mv prolixity, and also 
the hurvied menner in which I write; 
bui lam steailng the time for wring, 
from the hours of slumber. Adieu.” 


— 
To the Editor of the Cliristian Observer, 


In reference to an observation, in a 
letter in your last Number, signed 
“C. C.,” IT request permission to 
state, that as far as we pray for the 
person of the King, your correspon- 
dent and IT agree. But in praying 
that the King may vanquish his ene- 
mies (for we know our kings Co not 
go in person to battle), we mean on- 
ly that that the ruler of the country, 
o’,in Other words, the government, 
whatever it may be, may defeat the 
enemies of the country. Royalty is 
not suspended ; but we pray that the 
Aing personally may be in health, to 
return to the exercise of government 
functions; that is, to become the 
eflicient, as Well as nominal or official, 
ruler of the people Iam, &e. 


—_——-- 
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For the Christian Observer, 
ON AMBITION AS A MOTIVE IN EDU- 
CATION. 
Trere are few feelings which man- 
kind have more in Common than a 
veneration for antiquity. ‘Phe world 


is thought to have been wisest and 
happiest in its infancy ; and as old 
aye speaks with enthusiasm of the 
joys of youth, so the poet sings of 
golden deys that are pest, and even 
the historian not unusually extols the 
wisdom and the virtue of the ancients, 
almostto the exclusion of every thing 
excellent in more modern periods, 
Hence it is, that opmicns formed 
in those suspicious times, and em- 
braced, age after age, by common 
consent, are deemed almost sucred ; 
and he who would attack them has 
to combat with one of the strongest 
prejudices of mankind. Yet these 
oplnicns, when examined, may some. 
times be found erroneous, At any 
rate, itis not perhaps aliogether un- 
profitable, occasionally to consider 
the foundation of some of those max- 
ims, which are most universally 
adopted, and the influence of which 
is very great and extensive upon in- 
dividual and public happiness. 

It is, for example, a very old and 

common opinion, that ambition is a 
motive absolutely necessary lo be 
used In the education of youth. This 
I propose to consider; with a view 
to shew, thatits influence is directly 
repugnant to the real spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and productive of many evil 
and unhappy consequences. And 
here, lest | should be viewed as about 
to declaim against that generous and 
laudable desire of excellence which, 
under the guidance of a purer prin- 
ciple, ls consistent with the strictest 
virtue, and most disinterested be- 
nevolence; it may be useful, for a 
moment, to consider the different 
kinds and degrees of ambition, espe- 
cially as mankind differ not a little in 
their views of this subject. 

A mostexalted species of this pas- 
sion, if indeed it can bear the name, 
is that which aims at Increased ex- 
cejlence and influence of character, 
chicfly for the sake of rendering the 
sphere of uscfulness more extensive. 
Herve the end in view not only makes 
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this kind of ambition justifiable, but 
even renders it praiseworthy; for 
thus it becomes one of the means 
which virtue uses toextcnd its opera- 
tions. Itis benevolence expanding 
itsclf; and has been telt, by now a 
few of the truly good and great, In 
all ages. | 

A second species of this passion 
is also directed to the acquisition ot 
excclilence : but its final obyect ts 
simply self-yratification im the at- 
cainment of glory. ‘Phis is the am- 
bition which is honourable 
among men; which soul 


most 
fires the 


of the hero, prompting to deeds of 


vast enterprise, panting for universal 
applause, and alming at Immortality. 

Another and a more ignoble kind 
of ambition is that which, like the 
iormer, and from the same mo'ive, 
wis at glory, but can pursue it only 
at the expense of acompetitor. This 
is that spirit of rivalry which lurks 
in the very bud of infancy ; which 
accompanies man through all the 
stares of existence ; which is the 
moving principle in education, and 
indeed through life ; and which has 
exerted a most powerfulinfluence in 
the formation of almost every charac- 
ter. 

The two latter kinds of ambition, 
and particularly the last, as employ- 
ed ib the Instruction of youth, are 
those the real nature and effects of 
which are now to be examined. And 
can it be supposed, that motives so 
constantly and powerfully addressed 
to youth, so fostered by them as 
proper and laudable incitements to 
exertion, and so blended with all their 
mans of industry and enterprize, 
should not form traits of character 
that time itself will never wholly ob- 
lierate ! 

Niin’s centre on 


nr . . 
first affections 


bimself; and though, with a shew ol 


generosity, they sometimes secm to 
reach his fellows, iis only that they 
inay accumulate, and return with new 
viyour to theirsource. His very de- 
serence 1s exerted to secure csteem ; 
his sensibility to opimion, rep 
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In nothing do these feelings sooner 
and more clearly dispisy theiiselves 
than in the love of pratse. Even im. 
funcy Is notinseasible to its at ras 
tions. “Pais love of praise is natural, 
and universal, and peruanent ; and 
It is to (hits passion Liat wabition, us 
amotive iu cducation, ts pribetpally 
ft as this tuat it fosicrs, 
and cherishes, and cxpands 3 until 
its views are Chlaryved,and its desires 


addressed. 


extcuded, trom a confined spot to the 
whole globo, from an individuat to 
mankind, and from the applause of 
a Moment to the suffrages of futuri- 
ty. It becomes of vast importance, 
therefore, to determine whether this 
love of praise be a virtue or not; 
and, indeed, this is the hinge on 
which turns the whole point under 
consideration. 

That this love of pralse is 2atura/ 
there can be no doubt; and hence 
some persons would afgue its excel- 
lence. “ Man,”’ say they, ** has the 
saine passions and desires which be- 
longed to our ancestor in his prime- 
val purity, The Fallhbas not chang- 
ed us as bejngs, but only as agents. 
It is is simply the nature of the ob. 
jects towards which our passions are 
directed, which at present renders 
themcriminal. The love of praise,” 
say they, * was given for wise pur- 
poses. It softens and ennobles the 
heart, and is the nurse of great and 
useful enterprize. Praise,’ they 
contend, ** is the just meed of labour. 
It creates a mutual dependence 
among matkind, uniting them by the 
refined tie of sensibilliy to esteem 
and reputation. Who, then, sbull 
censure what has so long vcen felt 
and avowed by the greatest and the 
best of men £” 

But to this Ict me oppose the ge- 
nius of Christianity. Select its pro- 
minent characteristic, huintiiy. Be- 
hold it in the living exatniple of its 
rreat Author. Woiere was his jove 
of praise ¢ Dic he shew it in his 
parentage! Eis reputed father was 
acarpenter. —s his birth’ I) wasin 
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i818. j On Ambition as a 
with publicans and sinners. In his 
followers 2? Vbey were poor fish- 
ermen. In his death $ He bled 
with malefactors. It was his Heav- 
enly Fatber, and not binisclfy whom 


he delighted to honour. But if in 
\. 


this Divine Personage the love ot 
praise was never seen, how can it be 
justified In those whe are bound to 


imitate bisex:mple. We curht to 
consider and weigh every subject re- 
lating to human conduct, not only as 
men, and as moralists, but as Chris. 
tians. [False and ruinous must be 
every theory that would form a plan 
of human life, or invent a system of 
ethics, different from those which 
have been given to mankind by their 
Divine and Omniscient Legislator. 
Besides, this love of praise is not 
less futile than criminal. Its object 
ishuman plory—a glory, the acquist. 
tion of which depends on casualty 
nd caprice ; the continuance of which 
is atthe mercy of a thousand contin- 
rencies ; and which, at the dissolu- 
tion of all sublunary scenes, sball 
with them sink into eternal oblivion. 
Ambition, as a motive in education, 
is further addressed to human pride 
and vanity. Next to the love of 
praise, these are the passions which 
itfeeds. It should however, be un- 
derstood, that [| am expressly con- 
tending with thet kind of ambition 
whieh involves competitioa, or a 
spirit of rivalry ; where the excel- 
lence in view Is comparative, and 
the success of one candidate is built 
on the ruin of aucther. 


‘Take the instant way ; 

for honour travels ina strait so narrow, 
That but one gees a breast : keep then the 

path ; 
For Kmulation hatha thousand sons 
That one by one pursue: if vou give way, 
Or hedge aside from the dircet forth-right, 
Like to an enter’d tide they allrush by, 
And leave you hindmost.” 


But a “ generous love of praise,” 
and an “ honest pride of heart,’’ are 
lofty expressions, and will nat be 
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easily given up by those who have 
long been used to consider them as 
indicating realiy virtuous qualities. 
Yet even such must allow, that there 
is at leust ore passion, so mean and 
despicable in its nature, so devoid of 
all that is geod or noble, so bitter 
and matignant in its influence, and 
so destructive to the very breast that 
cherishes it,that its advocate Cannot be 
Yet this passion—I need not 
say that [ mean envy—is the offspring 
and the almost constant attendant of 
emulation. A school or a college, as 
well as the world at large, is ever 
exhibiing its bitter eects ; 1f not 
in all their darker shades and with 
their unmitigated evils, at least with 
sufficient to shew the injurious na- 
ture of the principles which gave 
them birth. 

Now, will it be said, that inordi- 
nate love of praise, pride, vanity, en- 
vy, slander—which are all amongs: 
the natural. someof them the usual}, 
and the first the inevitable, conse- 
quences of that emulous and ambi- 
tious spirit which Is encouraged in 
the education of youth—-correspond 
with the pure and simple motive 
which should be our only guide of 
conduct, a sense of duty? Are these 
the rules of life which the minister 
of Jesus Christ would recommend te 
his hearers? Andif not, how does 
it occur, that whatis criminalin man- 
hood should not be so in youth ; that 
in education motives are te be used. 
and passions, desires, habits, hopes, 
and wishes to be formed, which in 
more advanced years become unwor- 
thy and indefensible principles of ac- 
tion ? 

But youth, it will be replied, is 
the season of ardour, of enterprize, 
of impetuosity. Duty is too cold 
and lifeless a motive to be cherished 
by such glowing bosoms. It is time 
enough, when manhood approaches, 
for the affections to become cool, 
the jucgmentto be matured, and rea- 
gon to operate in the place of passion. 
Then may the love of praise be 
checked, and the fire of ambition 


found, 
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quenched ; then may be more clear- 
ly developed in theory, and more 
strongly enforced in practice, those 
interesting and solemn duties which 
result from our important relations to 
God and 'o each other, as rational, re- 
sponsible, and immortal beings. Then 
may at last be taught the serious and 
mortifying truth, that glory, in all 
its fascinating forms, is to be forgot- 
ten ; and time, talents, and opportu- 
nities to be dedicated, not to the vain 
gratification of their possessor, but to 
the service of Hlim who gave them. 

Rather, may it be answered, in 
youth does our natural depravity first 
begin to shew itself: so that educa- 
tion, far from administering to its 
gratification,siould pursue it,through 
its multiform and Changing shapes, 
to utter destruction. Rather should 
life be begun aright, and the great 
motives of duty be Instiiled into the 
tender mind, as soon as the under- 
standing is capable of receiving them. 

And, after all, what is true glory ? 
It is not the incense of compliment, 
or the music of flattery. It is not to 
be born on the shoulders of men, to 
be master of a world, to fill nations 
with theterror of aname. Nor is it 
even to live in eternal remembrance, 
as a splendid genius, a skilful states. 
man, a powerful sovereign. Itis to 
act as becomes an immortal being, 
looking as with angei’s ken, beyond 
the ages of time into an immeasura- 
ble futurity ; 1tistosecure the esteem 
of pure and exalted intelligences, in 
whose approbation the plaudits of 
mortals are drowned and forgotten ; 
and, above all, it is to supplicate and 
obtain the favour of the Wisest and 
the Best of beings, to whom alone 
we are ultimately responsible for our 
actions, and whose approbation 1s in- 
finitely better than every other enjoy- 
ment or possession. Before such ob- 
jects the glory which ambition pro- 
poses to itself strinks into insignifi- 
cance ; and it is by prompting us to 
seek an inferior glory that ambition 


destroys real nobleness of character. 
For he that eagerly covets praise has 
necessarily a lively sensibility to the 
opinion of his tellow-mortals. Ap. 
plause elevates, and censure depres. 
ses him. Like other insects, he can 
sport only in the sunshine. He has, 
therefore, no criterion of Chatacter, 
no scale of merit, no pian of action; 
scarcely has he a wish or a hope but 
what trembles and varies with the 
breath of popular opinion. With him 
fame is virtue, and ignominy vice, 
Thus his ambition as much destroys 
independence and decision as noble- 
ness of characier. 

Another pernicious effect of the 
use of ambition, as a motive in edu- 
cation, is, that it is extremely unequal 
in its operations. The genius and 
the taste of men are as various as their 
persons. Their minds arrive at ma- 
turity at very different periods. Some 
are bold and enterprizing, while oth- 
ers are timid and irresolute. Some 
have feelings so sensible as to vibrate 
even to the whispers of praise, while 
others hear not * the voice of the 
Charmer, Charm he never so sweet- 
ly.” Some glowing spirits merely 
want direction; most require en- 
couragement, and not a few discipline, 
Butthe usual motive in education is 
intended for all degrees of mental 
stature. Hence the unsuccessful vo- 
taries of emulation are always dis- 
couraged, and sometimes ruined and 
dispirited for life. 

Itis not unusual to see an amiable 
temper, an industrious spirit, anda 
keen sensibility, united with a mind, 
slow yet sure in its operations ; and 
whose maturity, though late, would 
not have been the less vigorous, or 
splendid, or useful. The possessor 
of such a character is often depress- 
ed, and enervated, if not undone, in 
the very outset of his career, by be- 
ing driven to tasks which he cannot 
perform, and invited to contend for 
honours which he wants nothing but 
time to obtain. On the other hand, he 
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i818. | On Andition as @ 

who acquires the earliest and most 
splendid laurel bas to dread its bane- 
ful influence. Its leaves may distil 
something more than the dews of 
Helicon. Having constantly an ob- 
ject of ambition within. view, sur- 
rounded with a crowd of compeu- 
tors, and obtaining frequently the 
proposed reward of merit, the mind 
is provoked to exertion by an ubl- 
form and, as it were, irresistible ne- 
cessity. Hence it becomes incapa- 
hie of action without these incentives. 
lis appeute is dormant urul stimu. 
lated by art; and even then tt can 
relish nothing but the richest viands 
of applause. 

But the school and the colieve, 
where these mental !uxuries are first 
obtained, must soon be exchanged 
for the rudir and wider theatre of 
the world. The little band of rivals 
separate. Efonours, lately within 
immediate grasp, are now removed 
even beyond the sphere of distinct 
vision. The monarch of his class is 
lost and forgotten amid the numbers 
and tumults of the world at Jarge. 
He must be satisfied with, at most, 
a very small portion of praise, be- 
stowed with a niggardly and reluc- 
tant hand, and possessed in commen 
with a thousand competitors. Thus, 
perhaps, he who was so lately full of 
hope, and industry, and enterprise, 
settles down into a gloomy despon- 
dency and indolence, neglecting the 
culture of talents, which, managed 
by a different course of education, 
might have ratsed their possessor to 
considerable heights of eminence and 
usefulness. 

Thus it would seem, that the use 
of ambition, as a motive in education, 
is inimical tothe genius of Christiani- 
'y. It destroys the sense of duiy, by 
exciting an inordinate jiove of an 
enipty glory. It produces pride, 
Vanity, envy, and slander. [tis op- 
posed to reul nobleness, and indepen- 
dence,and decision of character. In 
‘he race of emulation it mukes the 
Christ. Observ. No. 200. 
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slow despond, while it too much ele- 
vates the forward, It presents an 
artificial stimulus to the mind, the 
elastic power of which must soon, 
and often fataily, be exhausted. Thet 
it his some advantages will not be 
denied; but they are comparatively 
lew, and it is sufficient to destroy 
much of their weisrht, to have shewn 
that it is almost invariably accompa- 
nied hy real and immense evils. 
Difficulties, [ am aware, may be 
urged which it may not be easy to 
remove. How, it muy be asked, is 
education to be conducted at public 
seminaries, without employing and 
exciting the spiritof emulation? In 
the present state of things, it might, 
| confess, be impossible. But it is 
pot there that a change is first to be 
expected. Rather should reforma- 
tion begin, with the evil, In the do- 
mestic circle and the private school. 
Here, in the very down of life, rivalry 
is too often encouraged as an Incen- 
tive to industry, and here canit most 
easily and effectually be checked. 
Until a sense of duty can be made to 
operate, other stimull may be em- 
ployed; for instance, curiosity and 
the natural love of information, then 
which there is nothing, perhaps, that 
leads the youthful mind more de- 
lightfully and power fully tothe inves- 
tigation of all useful and necessary 
truth 
ft should not be forgotten that am- 
bition was first cisployed in open re- 
bellion against the Throne and Mo- 
narchy of Heaven; that it has long 
deluged the world with innumerable 
miscries; that the nations are still 
groating beneath its effects ; thit 
even in private society itis the source 
of a thousand petty feuds and ani-, 
mosities; and that, Ina word, it is 
destructive of a Christian spirit and 
real greatness in the breast that fos- 
ters it. Let it be recollected, also, 
farther, that the vast and momentous 
scheme of things around us is made 
up of single parts, the existence 
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and character ot which depend on in- 
dividuals—often on «a single indi- 
vidual—iormed for action almost in 
the cradle; and that, consequently, 
the destinics of the world, under the 
guidance ot Providence, are in the 
hands which possess the education 
of the infant population of the world, 
Surely truths of such magnitude and 
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Sermons. By the Rev. Joun Mar. 
rior, A. M., Rector of Churceh- 
Lawlord, Warwickshire, and Do- 
mestic Chaplain to his Grace the 
Duke of Buceleuch and Queens- 
berry. London: Hatchara and 
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Amona the benefits to be expected 

from publishing sermons which have 

been first delivered from the pulpit, 
one is, that it enables clergymen, 
who are in general debarred by their 
profession from the privilege of often 
hearing the word of God preached, 
to become acquainted with the style 
and manover of. each other, and thus 


to improve their own. Livery man, 


we are told, hath his peculiar gift of 


God; one after this manner, end an- 
other after that: and iis for the ad- 
vantage of the church of Christ, that 
every man should have an opportu. 
nity of contemplating those gilts, 
which appear in others, in order that 
the graces of one may, if possible, be 
infused inte the rest, and the faults 
of each may be corrected. 

The name of Mr. Marriott is not 
new to many of our readers. We 
had occasion to introduce a Visita- 
tion Sermon from his pen in our 
twelfth volume (p. 669;) and the 
satisfaction which we then expressed 
was but an earnest of that with which 
we regard the present work. The 
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preacher is evidently intent throus 
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importance deserve at least some 
Share of candid and serious reflec. 
lion ; particularly since the evils now 
described must be removed, not by 
a few rude and solitary cfforts, but in 
the silent lapse of time, and by the 
slow progress of individual and gene- 
ral exertion. 


A. 


, 


out on utility, and not on display; 
though, doubiless, his personal feel- 
ins incidentally appear in the affec- 
tronate earnesiness of his exhorta- 
tions and the minuteness aad delight 
with which he unfoids the significa. 
tions and bearings of particular texts 
of Scripture. He has evidently 
studied the Records of Truth, not 
for contention and argument, but 
for personal edification; and he 
never appears so much at home in 
his preaching as when he is turning 
over some passage of Scripture ap- 
parently fur his own delight, and ex- 
bibiting it to otbers in all its rich va- 
riety of instruction and consolation. 
This is the case. for Instance, in the 
followlay exposition of a passage in 
Jeremiai. 

“We frequently find the inspired wri 
ters, and particularly the Psalmist, rising, 
as though it were by a natural scale, from 
expressions of the lowest humiliation to 
strains of exultingy and triumphant gratt- 
tede. © O Lord, Tam in trouble, m) 
strength faileth me,’ is the prelude to, 
‘but my hepe hath been in thee, QO Lerd; 
Lhave said, “Vhonu art my God’? A very 
beatiful and striking example of this is to 
be found in the Lamentations of the pre 
phet Jeremiah, the third chapter of which 
opens with a picture of a soul in distress, 
dvawn with a touching accuracy. Any one 
who has either experienced or witnessed 
the sufferings of a soul, that writes bitter 
things against itself, under serious ap- 
prehensions of Divine wrath, will instantly 
recognize the following traits. © He hath 
led me, and brought me into Carkness, 
but notinty fight. Surely against me 13 
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he turned ; he turneth his hiand against me 
all the day. He hath hedged me about 
that I cannot get out: he hath made my 
chain heavy. Also when I ery and shout, 
be shutteth out my prayer He hath bent 
his bow, and set me as a mark for the ar- 
row. He hath filled me with bitterness, 
he hath made me deunken with wormwocd, 
And thou hast removed my soul fae oft 
trom pcCace : I forgat prosperity, And 1 
said, my strength and my hope is perished 
from the Lord: remembering mine af®ic- 
tion and my miscry, the wormwoed and the 
gall’ Thus far all is expressive of anguish 
af mind, and the lowest hunutiation “The 
next verse shews us the object of this se- 
vere but fatherly discipline. © My soul 
hath them still in remembrance, and is 
humbled in me” This is the proper fruit 
of a ‘godly sorrow ;’ and blessed is the 
inan, however severe fis trials, who is 
brought to this point by them. For he 
will not s'op here. Humble yourselves 
inthe sight of the Lord, and be will lift 
you up? And this consequence also is 
finely pointed out by the prophet, who im- 
mediately adds, ‘This [recal to my mind, 
therefore have I hope’ Here he bursts 
into a warm acknowledgment of the mer- 
cies and the faithfulness of God; and, still 
marking the gradations of feeling with the 
precision of real experience, rises to a 
still more confident hope: ‘The Lord is 
Tay portion, saih my soul, therefore will I 
hope in him.” Much as | have quoted froin 
this interesting chapter, I cannot help ad- 
ding the touching retrospect of sufferings 
and mercies which the soul takes in its 
happier state: [called upon thy name, O 
Lord, out of the low dungeon; thou hast 
heard my voice; hide net thine ear at my 
breathing, at my cry. ‘Thou drewest near 
in the day that | called tpon thee: thou 
saidst, Fear not. O Jord, thou hast 
pleaded the cause of my soul, thou hast re- 
deemed iny life’ ” pp. 191—193 


A similar instance of this delizhted 
lingering on scriptural expressions 
and images occurs in his remarks 
on | Pet. v. 7. 


* Mark the word ‘ali’ in the passage 
of Scripture we are cons.dering, * cast- 


ing all) your care upon tim” What 


happy people Cliristiang ought to be, 

as the servants of u Master, who gives 

trem such a gracious mjunclon' Bit 
o J 
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are they so? Do they shew a suitable 
freedom from care and anxiety? Have 
they the calm and tranquil air of a child, 
who can trust to a kind father for the sup- 
ply of allits wants? Do they stand in the 
eusy attitude of him who has been reheved 
from the weight of a heavy burden? If 
not, they are rejecting pt ivileges graciously 
he'd out to them, and have none Dut them- 
selves to blame for what they voluntarily 
endure. For Gd is net wanting to his 
promise. He is set buck ward in receiving 
their cares, but they in bringing them to 
lira 

«“ Each one, who still keeps his care, in 
spite of this command to part with it; who 
goes mourning all the day long under the 
very burden which God has eftered to bear, 
thinks that there is something peculiar in 
it, that makes it adhere tohim so that he 
cannot shake it off. They forget the word 
‘all,? which leaves no room for a single 
exception, 

‘One says, that for temporal things, in- 
deed, he can rest, with most entire and un- 


reserved confidence, on the good provi- 


dence of God, but that the burden which 
depresses him is that of his sins and the 
care of his soul, for which his strength is 
insufficient. To such a one I would speak 
most tenderly, as feeling that a wounded 
spirit demands a light and cautious touch ; 
but I must tell him that he wants faith, 
and does not see the fulness of Christ. Is 
then the arm of the Almighty only able to 
bear the puny weight of worldly cares? 
Are our sins, however numerous and heavy, 
more than commensurate to the sufferings 
of Christ? Blush atthe thought of under- 
valuing the atoning power of that Sacrifice, 
by which all the sins of truly penitent be- 
lievers are cast into the depths of the sea, 
However weighty your burden may be, cast 
it at the foot of the cross of Christ, and go 
on your way lightened and rejoicing. 

“ But you say, My past sins indeed I 
ean by faith lay upon him, who was bruised 
for our iniquities; but when I think of the 
force of temptation, and the strength of 
those evil inclinations which still hauat me, 
of the subtleness of my great spiritual ad- 
versary, aud the hold which the world still 
lias upon my heart, is not the utmost de- 
erve of anxiety justifiable? And is this a 
care which I may cast upon God? Surely 
it is, and most peculiarly so, for no one 
else has strength to bear it. In no case 
are the words of the Psalmist more ap- 
plicable, *Castthy burden upon the Lord, 
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‘‘Mistake me not so far as to suppose, 
that 1 would encourage you to relax in 
a cautious vigilance against spiritual dan- 
gers, and a constant activity in the pursuit 
and improvement of ali the Clirisiian 
graces. I should as soon tell the husband- 
man not .to plough his land, nor scatter the 
geed upon it, because God has taught him 
to pray for his daily bread. I wou!d ex- 
hort you to a diligent use of the means of 
grace; but that believing and cheertul use 
of them, animated itself and animating 
others by its example, which results from a 
full conviction that, whoever may plant or 
water, itis Godthat giveth the increase, 
and that bis word is irrevocably pledged 
fur the gift of a sufficiency of grace to those, 
who are willing that his strength should be 
perfected in their weakness; that it is pledg- 
ed forthe removal of every care, which 


4s really and sincerely cast upon him. 


‘‘—It ig thus that I would endeavour to 
combat inordinate anxiety in spiritual mat- 
ters, from the very encouraging words 
which we are considering. But if some 
are suffering in this way, far greater num- 
bers are harassed by a continual and ex- 
cessive care about their temporal concerns, 
tor which also this text, in which we are 
called to ‘cast all our care’ upon God, 
should afford a corrective. He, who well 
knew how largely worldly matters contri- 
bute to the stock of humancares, did not 
surely mock us with a general injunction, 
$0 calculated to delude us, as this would 
be, if it did not include cares of this de- 
scription. At this rate, the language of 
Scripture would be too vague and uncertain 
in its construction, to form the ground of 
any reasoning, or a guide to the believer’s 
hope. As long as we take the words of 
God in their plain and literal sense, with a 
sincere wishto understand and apply their 
meaning properly, we may feel a confident 
trust that the Spirit who dictated them, 
will not suffer us to fall into any dangerous 
error. Listen not, therefore, to such as 
would explain away your comfort, and per- 
suade you that you have cares, which are 
not included in the sweeping injunction of 
the Apostle ; but boldly ‘cast them all 
upon’ God.” pp. 265—267. 


We are tempted to add, in illus. 
tration of the same remark, a com- 
mentary, which is incidentally intro- 
duced, on Gal. yi. ! 


[| Ace 


* «Considering thysell, lest thou alse be 
tempted ;” a reason conceived in the spiri 
of genuine humility, and! of proper Chris. 
tian tellow-feeling ; and speaking forcibly 
tothe heart cf every one, who knows any 
thing of the frailty of his own nature, and 
the weakness of his best resolutions, 
Aid yet it is sadly overlooked by many, 
who teprove with a tone of pharisaica 
supermrity, aud a self-confilence quite 
unbecommg fallen beings, and totally in- 
consistent with that ‘spirit of meekness’ 
which we are thus exhorted to cultivate. 


** Who can resist the force of the argzu- 
ment when put home to him ?—* Consider 
ing thyself, lest thou also be tempted’ 
And yet, who recollects its force, at the 
moment when another is Sovertaken with 
a fauh’ which excites our indignation; 
particularly if its consequences affect us 
personally? O! that the ‘spirit of meek- 
ness’ were to be traced as prominently 
amongst Christians of the present day as 
itis in the writings of the first Christians ; 
us it wasin the words and actions of Him, 
who, though he * knew no sin,’ though he 
was himself ‘holy, harmless, and undefil- 
ed,’ had yet a feeling of our infirmities, 
and could say, where man would have 
passed the sentence of summary execution, 
‘ Go, and sin no more.’ 


‘* The general tenor of the verse, which 
we have thus briefly considered, will lead 
us to the sense of the text; * Bear ye one 


another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 


Christ ;’ in which it is evident that the 
Apostle means to recommend to his disci- 
ples in Galatia mutual forbearance, and a 
considerate and kind readiness to assist in 
alleviating the evils arising out of the 
weakness and fraijty of our brethren, 


‘« Similar exhortations are to be found in 
other parts of his writings, especially when 
he is addressing those, whose peculiar 
duty it is, as ministers of the Gospel, to 
strengthen their brethren ; to bind up that 
which is broken, and to strengthen that 
which is sick ;’ not to ‘turn that which ts 
lame out of the way; but rather to heal 
it.” His advice to suchis, that‘the ser- 
vant of the Lord must not strive, but 
be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
patient; in meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves, if God perad- 
venture will give them repentance to 
the acknowledging of the truth; and 
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that they may recover themselves out of 
the snare of the devil, Who are led captive 
by him at his will? His advice to us all 
js, that we should be ‘ gentle, shewing all 
meekness unto all men ;’ that, even in a 
case Where it is necessary to mark our 
disapprobation of any man’s conduct, we 
should net € count him as an enemy, but 
admonish bim asa brother ;’ that they, ‘wbo 
are sirong, Ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak 3? that we should not * please 
ourselves, but every cone please his neigh- 
bour for bis good to edification ,’ that we 
should net *judpe our brother,’ or * set 
him at nought, fur we shall all stand be- 
fore the yudgment seat of Christ ;? that we 
should ‘ foliow after the things which make 
fr peace, and things wherewith one may 
edity another.’ 


“What anew face seciety would assume, 
were this advice generally adopted, and 
acted upon! Hew many disputes, heart- 
burnings, and discomforts of every kind, 
would it quench itn their very beginning ; 
especially in our di mestic circles, which too 
often betray the want of this spirit of mu- 
tual forbearance! How many hard sayings 
would it check! Hlow many ungracious 
actions would it prevent ! How much deep- 
er would it strike at the root of evils of 
tits nature, than those laws of outward 
civility, which are obeyed while the tem. 
per is even, and the provocation slight, but 
are of no more force against the highs wel- 
lings of passion, than were the ropes and 
green withes against the strength of Sam- 
son. 


“ You cannot possibly doubt, but that the 
diffusion of such a spirit of charitable con- 
sideration for mutual weaknesses would 
promote the happiness of mankind in the 
highest degree. But how isthis to be ef- 
fected? It can only be by the attempt of 
each to cultivate such a spirit in his own 
bosom, But unfortunately, while we are 
ready enough to complain of the want of it 
inothers, we are blind to ‘our own defi- 
ciencies in this respect. Self-love has such 
apower of softening down our own failings, 
and casting a strong light on those of 
our neighbours, that we are very unfair 
judges on this head; thinking often that 
Others have borne hard on what we have 
deemed mere venial trespasses, because 
they were ourown; or, on the other hand, 
that we have shewn forbearance, where in 
fact we were scarcely put to the trial. True 
humility would teach os a very Cifferent 
lesson, would indeed exacily reverse these 
views, and make us think hide of our own 
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forbearance, ard give others at feast full 
credit for all that they shew. Buttrne hu- 
Tiility is not a conimor quality ; and it is so 
much a partaf ‘the mind which was ia 
Christ Jesus,’ that itis sure to be accom- 
panied with his other characteristic graces, 
ard esjecialiy with that spirit of love 
Which leads us to * bear one another's bur- 
dens,” end tn so doing, both to follow bis 
exemple, and to ‘ fulfii his law.” pp. 290— 
aA: 3. 


The fcliowing is a short exposi- 
tion of the same kind, on the title 
givento the Almighty, as the Rock 
cf our Salvation :— 


“ This fine metaphor is frequently re 
peated in Scripture; snd it most happily 
meets the feelings of those, who, sensible 
of their own weakness, look anxiously for 
firmness and stability in that which they 
choose as their chief support. How gladly 
does any one under such impressions take 
tp the words of David, and say, ‘ The 
J.ord is my rock, and my fortress, and my 
deliverer; the God of my rock, in him will 
Itrust. He is my shield, and the horn of 
my salvation ; my high tower, and my re- 
fuge, my Savicur.”” How confidently does 
he say with Moses, ‘He is the rock, his 
work is perfect.”” pp. 163, 164. 


So again— 


‘Ezekiel says of the four living crea- 
tures in his sublime vision, ‘ They went 
every one straight forward ; whither the 
Spirit was to go, they went, and they turn- 
ed not when they went? Such is the spirit 
of subserviency to God’s will, and simple 
reference to his behests, which ought to be 
in man; but the fall has subverted this 
goodly order, and put self above God in 
our hearts; and it is the work of Divine 
grace, and a work which grace only can el- 
fect, to re-establish Lis throne there, and 
teach us instinctively, as it were, to louk 
first to him, and to act as his servants, not 
as our own masters, under the influence et 
a continual consciousness, that we are |his 
by right, as having been * bought with ; 
price’ of inestimable worth. 


s 


“ This is indeed to makehim ‘onr Gad. 
and, till we liave a principle cf this king 


formed incur hearts, we carnot trace the 
new creation there, a discovery fatal to ou: 
present hopes of snivation. Por it cannot 
be tog aften rereated. that ttesis the enlv 
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sure test of the soundness of our profession. 
‘If any man be in Christ, he is anew crea- 
ture ; old things are passed away; behold, 
allthings are become new.’ If self be as 
much as ever paramount in our hearts, if 
we have learnt nothing of the art of dery 

ing self, and making it our principal object 
to obey the commands of God, and pro- 
mote the purposes of |is will, what is there 
‘new’ within us? Whee can we trace 
the transforming influence of the Divinity ? 
Where find any satisfactory proof, that the 
Spirit of God has made our scuis his tem- 
ple and dwelling-place ; and purified them ? 
If the God of all the earth be our God,’ in 

the peculiar sense of which we are speak- 

ing, this great work must be in part accom. 
plished here, though it cannot be perfected 

till this mortal shall have put on tmmor- 

tality.” pp. 171, 172. 


‘The sermons, therefore, in this 
volume (it will be readily collected) 
are chiefly practical. Tere are no 
speculative doctrines, theoretically 
discussed. It seems to be the direct 
object of the writer in every instance 
tu seize those plain views of Christian 
hope and duty, which are matters of 
universal concern, and net to render 
the Bible atext-bcok, or the pulpiten 
arena, for critical ingenuity. 


** It is melancholy,” says Mr. Marriott, 
“indeed to see men falling out about the 
way which leadsto the heavenly Canaan, 
instead of pressing forward in it with holy 
emulation and united zeal; warring about 
the Gosnel of peace; and discussing the 
great truths of Christianity with a self suf- 
ficiency, violence, and acrimony, which 
prove that they are strangers to tne spirit 
of Christ. To expect any real good to arise 
from such discussions tillthey are softened 
and moderated by that spirit, is to look for 
fis from thorns, and geapes from thistles.” 


*y 
2}. yoo 
pe. B25, 822. 


Hence die doctrines of Christiant- 
ty appear in these sermons as they 
ought to do in the life of a Christian, 
and as they would do ina society in 
which there were no unbelievers ; 
not as poiwis of prcfession, but as 
InfIrenciny pervading 
without exclusive prominence, and 


actuating Oy a Tecurar and unlntere 


principles, 


— fie subjutced ex- 


SIRLLI eC! Metis 
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tracts may bear some evidence to this 
remark, For eximple: without per. 
plexing himself or his readers with 
any subtle disquisitions respecting 
the doctrine ot final perseverance, 
Mr. Mariott thus upholds the un. 
changeable faithfulness of God ;— 


* Does he demand strorg exertions from 
‘the faint?” He does; bur it is because te 
is ready, if entreated, to * give them power? 
Does he require, that they, ‘who have ng 
might,’ should nevertheless fight manfully 
against the worid, the flesh, and tbe devil: 
He does; but tt is because nothing but 
their prayers and wishes are wanting to in. 
duce him to * increase their strengih.’ Phe 
Christian’s is indeed a dangerous warfare; 
but if ke locks to the great Captain of hy 
salvation for guidance and help, his victory 
is secure. He knows, not only as Ged, dit 
as man, not only by his universal knuy. 
ledge, but by his particular experienc , the 
strength of our trials, and the power of cup 
temptations ; and consequently he is weil 
able to judge of the degree of heip that 
we require.” p. 31. 


A similar remark may be made on 
the following sentence :— 


‘* Never did the righteous God turn away 
his face from any man, who thus cast him. 
self upon his saving power, in a humble 
conviction that he could not save himself, 
and that he could find salvation in none 
cther but in him, who was made man that 
he might become a sacrifice for men, and 


save all who would come unto God by 
him.” p. 157. 


But the following ts perhaps a still 
stronger instance of the peaceful 
manner In which important doctrines 
are brought forward by Mr. Mer- 
riott, not so much (‘to rectify our 
creed as to explain the secret mo- 
tives of such conduct as is at once 
acknowledged and condemned. 


“ Things present, though so short a space 
of time will make them things past, out- 
weigh, im common estimation, things te 
come, which shall last for ever. But wha! 
a strange infatuation this is! You woule 
not betray such folly ia making a world) 
barcain. Of two articles for purchase offer 

her waomtd select the 
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most lasting, though there were only the 
difference of a few weeks between them. 
And will youthen prefer a treasure, which 
can last at best but for a few years, to one 
which, when millions and millions of years 
are past, will be yours for muilions yet to 
come ; for all eternity? 

‘“ The simple fact, that so many people 
are guilty of this gross absurdity, is in ite 
self one of the strongest arguments that 
can be brought to prove the blindness of the 
natural man, What, bat this, can account 
for achotce so contrary to his true inte- 
rests?) The fallof Adam, not only vitiated 
the inclinations of man, but unpaired and 
lowered his faculties, Notiing can make 
this plamer, than this common, this almost 
universal error in judgement, which icads 
men to preter the interests of time to those 
of eternity. Blessed) be God, Chat it has 
pleased him to reveal this fact tous im tus 
weitten word ; for since we know the cause, 
we know also, trom the same Scriptures, 
where to look fora remedy, ft is the fault 
of our nature : the remedy therefore must 


BB . 


be from grace.” pp, 1U9, 21 


The next passage which we tren- 
scribe, is selected as a happy exam- 
ple of the manner in which evan- 
eclical truths may be adduced to 
second aud enforce the duties of nio- 
rality. ; 

** You have lost a enpposed friend, in a 
way more painful even Chan if be lad been 
torn froin vou by the hand of death. You 
have discovered that he was unworthy of 
thename. He has betrayed the coutidence 
which vou reposed in him. The arrow has 
been keen, and it has entered iato your 
sotl, Andno wonder, But do you look 
suiely to the offending person, in the bitter- 
ness of your heart?) Remember that your 
Lord and Master found a traitor amongst 
his nearest friends, and thst, in the very 
moment when the treason became appa- 
rent, he looked beyond this wicked instru- 
fo lis Pather’s wil) Think, then, in such 
acase as Ihave supposed, that, although 
your cup is indeed a bitter one, it is given 
you by vour heavenly Father, and cunse- 
quently to be drunk with patience. And 
stead of harassing your mind with reflec: 
ens on the misconductof him who has 
offen led Vou, searc! andl try your own 


Ways, and endeavour to discover for what 


Salutary nornose this mediciue has been 
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ment of his suffering, and resigned himself 








327 
sent, of what malady of the soul it was in- 
tended to be the cure. 


* Do not sav, that it is impossible thus 
far to subdue your feelings. Do not say, 
that nature forbids it. For it is not in the 
strength of nature, but in that of grace, that 
you are exhorted to accomplish such un- 
dertakings.” Pp. ov4, 285. 


We are very far, however, from 
designing to imply, that there is no 
precise statement of the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity in this volume ; 
and we placly take this opportunity 
to Extract two Passages. In which the 
necessity ot faith in a Redeemer, tor 
the recovery of our falien nature, 1s 
potntediy and successtuily entorced, 


‘We must be sensibie of our natural 
bondage to sing and tendency to coreup 
tion ; ofourexposure to Divine wrath fo 
muliplied and grievens offences ; and of 
our total want of any plea of excuse for our 
treasonabie preference of the service of Sa- 
tanto that of God, But the natural mind 
revolts from such suggestions as these. 
Pride of heart whispers, that our character 
Love 
ofeuse msinuates, that it is better to re- 
main quet, and not stir up troublesome 
thouehts in ourselves, which intericre so 


might be traced in fairer colours. 


. 


much with our present gratifications, but 
to take our chance with the many who are 
going on in the same way. And to com. 
piete the delasion, infidelity suggests that 
this number ts so great, that God will not, 
at the last, see fit to execute upon them 
his threatened vengeance for their forget. 
fulness of his claims, and their neglect of 
his covenant. But before we believe this 
lie, we must forget that numbers did not 
save a world from the deluge ; and that, 
when Abraham intercedcd for the threat- 
ened city, though God would have spared 
it for the sake of ten mehteous men, could 
they have been found im it, the Patriarch 
Loge the number ot 
hh inits destruc. 
inciciful regard 


never thought of pleas 
the wicked who would peri 
tion, nor did God shew 

to il. 


“ Thetrue state of uhe case is, that if 
we would not be gucvously aad irremedia- 
by disappointed in that dav, when those, 
‘who are kept by the power of Ged through: 
faith wito salvation,’ shall be admitted to 
t 


we must believe 
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the word ot God in preference to pride of 


heart, to lwe of ease, and to any vlozing 
falsehoods, however plans’ bie, which enfi- 
delity may suggest. That word * conciudes 
all under sin,* and declares plainly that 
‘the blood of Christ,’ and that alone, clean- 
seth from all sin;’ that he is ‘the propi- 
tiation for our sins,’ and that there is * no 
other name given under heaven among 
men, whereby we can be saved” Let us 
not pretend to accept that word as the re- 
vealed willof God, ant yet lean upou any 
other hope of salvation than that winch he 
so exclusively holds out to us.” pp l6— 
168. 


Pox ple who live in the negle ct of God, 


or contented with a mere * ae form a 


occasional worship, wetticout any ov her re- 
ference to him, and vet have no anxiety 
about the consequences which they have 
reason to apprehend, may fancy that they 
believe the Scriptures; but can only do so 
from an entire inattention to their contents. 
Dangers which we believe tobe real, and, 
stil more, which we believe to be certain, 
lave, by the very construction of our na- 
ture,a more violent effect upon us, We 
contd not actually believe that the threats 
contained in the Bible, against those who 
‘hive without God in the world,’ will be 
executed upon us, and yet be so much at 
ease, $9 careless and indifferent on the sub- 
et. We lose ourselves in the mass, as 
the so! fier who, in marching to battle,hopes 
that, though thousands may fall around 
him, lie shall vet escape. But the cases 
are widely different, Vhe sword of Divine 
jiistice will fall, not with the random fury 
of indiscriminate slaughter, bot with a 
ircadtul accuracy of selection. Every sin- 
ner should therefore feel as if he were con- 
tending singly against God, and be as fully 
assured, as ough it were so, that the ven- 
mreance of God would Ight upon him, 
Every one who has not sought reconcilia- 
tion through a Mediator, and a real inte- 
rest inthe cove: ant of peace, shiou'd feel 
ihe same sense of danger, as though these 
words were addressed to him individually, 
‘Yeare they that forsake the Lord, that 
forget my fh ly mountain; therefore will I 
number yeu tothe sword, and ve shall all 
bow down tothe si mehter ; hecause when 
1 called ve did rot answer, when I spake ve 
id not hear, but devil before mire eyes, 
woe" hdd cho se that wherem | de! vied 


‘Hal “ue, in real « arrest, the fi al a 


our minds, that God would thus * recom. 
pense our former work imo our hosoms) 
were yr a feeling and conviction general, a 
higher sotton woukd surely be entertained 
of the hope of being save d from the gruiit 
and consequences of sin, wloch is heid ou 
to us in Christ : More amongst us would be 
crying outtin the sincecity of penuine appre. 
hension, “What shaillds to be saved» 
aud be bed by the answer eofthat Spirit, who 
‘unswers before we call, avd hears while 
we are vel speaking ;? to say further in the 
prevailing language of the beart, *I am 
thine, save me ;’ save me trom the Punish- 
ment tou well deserved for the sins I have 
already committed, and from the furure 
cummission of those sins. 


‘* Furthese prayers must never be dis. 
joined. Rest assured that we do not otter 
ihe former with any sincerity of heart, with 
any gracious conviction of the heinousness 
of our offences, of the ‘exceeding sinful. 
ness of sin,’ unless we add the la‘ter to it, 
and that with an equal degree of earnest- 
ness for its attainment. And attained it 
will be most undoubredly, if thus asked for, 
He that truly hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness shall be filled) Hethatis a 
branch of the true vine shall be enabled to 
being forth fruit unto holiness. He that 
looks humbly but confidently to the refining 
and purifying power of Christ for that sanc- 
tification, of which he greatly feels his 
want; he that vigilantly watches, and rea- 
dily obeys the motions of his spirit, striving 
to shun the hidden things of darkness, and 
to wa'k in the light of hfe, shall go on con. 
quering and to conquer ; he shall make 
daily advances in the enlightening of the 
understanding, in the strengthening of the 
inner man, in tenderness of conscience, in 
spirituality of mind, in patience, meekness, 

and faith, in the love of Christ, and in that 
high and sudlime, but generally very gra- 
dual work of the Spirit,by which the destin- 
ed heirs of glory are atlength, to use the 
Apostle’s noble expression, ¢ filled with all 
the fulness of Goa.’ Such advances, as 
will easily be seen, can only be made by 
those who are saved from the weakeni.y 
and retarding power of in-dwelling sin, as 
all those will be who say to God in the full 
sense which J have pointed out, ‘Lamthine, 
save me” May it please him to dictate this 
prayer to many, to all who now hear me , 
to put into our hearts the Spare of dedies- 
tion to himself 4 ind to seal us hhisin bh 
sonl,and spirit, to the day of the Lord te 
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Yet, valuable as arc these olserva- 
we cannot but wish that the 
in generai been more spe- 
cribing the persons to 
‘tuuions are severally 
“, ssed. On the whole, we sce 
bu: litthe inthe work before us 
an marked distinction between the 
converied and the unconverted, which 
meets us In every pege of Scripture, 
and cle maintenance of which is es- 
Si ntiat towards giving to scriptural 
odnponitions their :ppropria ste weight 

1d Ccinaracter. Marriott: either 
ves, in general, the thoughtless 
singer unaddressed, or else would 
seem to presume, what we fear fucts 
will not warrant, that all who hear 
him are favourably disposed to re- 
ceive the testtmony of Scristure, and 
are prepared to acknowledge the evi- 
dence of its holy sanctiuns, and feel 
the value of its consolations ; so as to 
render it unnecessary to call in ques- 
tion their personal safety, or raise 
their hearts to the conception of spiri- 
tual desires. The deadness of the 
niuural mind to such impressions, he 


tions. 
writer had 
cific In des 


erie wls exhot 


Mir. 


doubtless bots knows and admits ; 
but he has hardly, we fear, provided 
astimulus sufficienily active for the 


ecessities of the case. 

It is not easy to justify an obser- 
vation like this by particular exam- 
ples ; because it relates rather to an 
om! pervading, in some mea- 
sure, the whole work, than to any 
asesiegeanll instance of Incorrectness. 

We are Aris persuaded, that Mr. 
Mar suet thinks wi 


li uS respecting 
doctrines ol the Gospel, 


a 
1} of the necessity 


$s/0n, 


+ tO. tally thi: it 
heart, though he er 
rret, that he 


Oo! a Chane ol 


ere occasion to re has 


fit Inall insiances, made that dis- 
tinctlon in his exhortations which 
t! Oppo 1! characters ot differc it 
hear 's requ: lide 1, He has hi I- 
In the following pacsage, uid 

evi ti) r that could e on 
( . we | \ ly 
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they were to be practically appli- 


ed. 


‘« The natural man cannot love God ; le 
cannot *deheit himself mm the Lord,’ nor 
cleave to God, nor cioose the Uhinogs which 
please him. This can only be effected by 
the assistance of that Holv Spirit, who ena 
bles us to appreciate what Clirist has done 
and suffered on our behalf; to receive his 
Gospel as ‘the power of God unto saiva- 
and thereby quiets those dreadful 
apprehensions, which are raised by strong 
convictions of our exp sure to the wrath of 
God. Without this hope of being reconcil- 
ed through a Medsator, how can the trem- 
bling sinner love God, in whom he can see 
nothing but just indignation, combined with 
power of inflicting punishment ; 
can expect nothing but the 
threats denounced 


, 
tion, 


infinite 
from whom le 


execution of the severe 

against the werkers of iniquity? But when 
he finds that he has yets hope; that God hag 
‘manifested hits lave tow rds t s, by send. 
LF his only- begotten Senppte the world to 

bé a propitiation for our sins, that whosvever 

believeth on him might not perish, but 


have everlasting life ;? when this amazing 


instance of Divine love is not merely re- 
ceived as an historical truth, but brought 
home to his eart with a sense of personal 
interest in it, then he feets the truth of that 
saying, * we love God, because he first lov. 
edus.’? And he derives especial encourage- 
meat from the gracious promise of adop- 
tion, from the assurance that to fas many 
as received him’ Christ ‘gave power to be- 


come the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name” He exul's in the 
thought, that, as * a member »f Christ,’ he 


‘a child of God’ He 
to Ged under no 
soendearing, as that 


may be truly called 
finds that he can look 
character 80 consoling, s 
of a reconciled Father; and he loves him 
with a force even beyond that of natural 
affection; he loves him ¢ with ali his h eart, 
with all his mind, with all his soul, and 
with all his strength.’ ” pp. 174, 175. 

Mr. Marriott excels in nothing 
more then in that forcible delineation 
of a state which carries irre- 
conviction of its folly. 
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That may be truly alleged in this case, 
wiich was 7 sely asserte d by the cle fen- 
i's f hie \ can slave trade, amely, 
tliat 1’ Slaves mselves were insensible 
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wrongly applied tot who only fol 
Dow t my rine nation b it the man 
Who Can arwmue thus mins be the most ’) 
Wet an peerses Toye stave ; f sin, however he 
Mav aqmuown the name; tor te can never 
I ; led ee nal ye . 
bias s rors (I HS) MS Chain, ob Herwise¢ 
Jie mus ieVe fell is pressure Born to 


this savery, he has performed the tasks 
‘nypomed him with a willing mind, and has 
therefore fancied himself his own master. 
Brit let the Spirit of God ounce touch the 
heart, the seat of the inclination ; let lim 
work there something of a will to eschew 
evil, and do good ; ard tiie domineering 
power of sin isthen soo: perceived ‘Rhus 
the prophet deseribes Gad’s method of 
humbling his soul, by saying She bath 
made my chain heavy’ If you have never 
yet been sensible of your servitude to sin, 
youcan never have learnt the first lesson 
wich the Holy Spirit teaches, ant] must 
still, however usconscious cf it, be in the 
bonds of imquity. If you have never felt 
how diflicult it isto throw oifthe yoke caf 
sin, and disobey its injunctions, itis not be. 
cause you are ‘free from sin, > but becaus 2, 
according to the phrase of the Aposile, 
you are ‘free from rightcousness.” pp, 


68, 69. _ 


‘Whatever it be, of which we are in 
search; whether it be riches, honour, praise, 
pleasure, or any other of the objects, which 
mankind sO cage rly pursue ; if its enjoy- 
ment be confined to this state of existence ; 
if we bid it an eternal farewel!, when we 
close our eyes in death; it will then ap- 
pear (think as we may now) as ‘a dream 
of anight-vision It shalieven be as when 
an hungry man dreameth, and behold le 
ace > but he awakety, and his soul is 

‘mnty: or as when a thirsty man dreameth, 
aed behold he drinketh ; but he aw aketh, 
amd behold he is faint, and his soul hath 


appetite,’ 


some may pertians fav, 


so Well, then,’ 
‘we cannot indeed deny this; we must ac- 
knowledge that our life is lke a dream : 
but what of this, if it is a pleasant one 
If these shadowy, and short-heed objects, 
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sures of ite can compensate tor the loss of 


eternal happmess ? The reason why the 
sleeper is to be as akened is Sly that af he 
awake not in time, he will be roused by 
that flame, whose ‘smoke ascende h up for 
ever? ‘This is no matter of sounding words, 
made use of to excite groundless ajarmns, 
and toterrify ratherthan convince, Itisa 
plain statement of a phun fact, of which 
the Bible gives us due warning, and to the 
truth or which the day of judement will 
bear awtul testimony Every sinner must 
either fee from the wrath to come, or feel 
its wergit. Those surely are sot fleeing 
from it, who never. think of it, who do not 
somuch ag inquire whether they are ex. 
pose dtoit; anv mere than the dreamer ig 
trying to escape from the fire, of which he 
is insensiblea The object of their pursuit, 
therefore, is of as little soareamnnek as the 
matter of hig drcams, as tu this great point 


of CScCa pe. 


“QO! then let us rouse ourselves, and 
consider whether we have Intherto lived as 
these who are awake, ov as idie dreamers, 
Let us ask whether the objects, we are 

most eagerly pursuing, will retain their 

substance and importance, in a future state 
al existence; ol vanish, {il ke empty shadows, 
at the approach of death. Let us think 
whether the cry of fire has reached our 
ears, whether we have been made sensible 
that we must either lay hold of the oppor- 
tunity of escape, which is now afiorded us, 
or perish everlasting]y; must either ‘ob- 
tain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
or *be appointed to wrath.” If you are 
vet in this dangerous sleep, ‘it is high time 
to awake outof it.) Since, through the 
tender mercy of God, the day-spring from 
on high hath visited the land in which you 
live, let it not be a vain thing unto you. 

What meanest thou, Osleeper? Arise; 
eall upon thy God; if so be that God 
will think upon thee, that thou perish 
not. 
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Wise them, and answe eto the excite- 
yee ech spiritual topres, and the daily 
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excreise of the soul would otherwise apmy. 


They breathe not, in that whichis truly the 
peath ofthe spiritual bie, humble but ear- 
fest prayer, Phey move not, In auvw ay of 
alvance,, towards the great "object of our 


} 
is Gur Trarwns ana 


existence here, which 3 a 

education, a5 it were, for an endless here- 
ane ‘They move not, im any way of ap- 
proach towai ds the great fodutaim of byit 
aad if , of bliss and giory. What can be 
said of that person, win, at the cl se of his 
life, 1s no nearer to heaven, no farther ad- 


vanced in aay preparation fora future state, 
than when he first orate this, which he 
vstobea state of trialfor it? Surely 
2 8 { > he liveth.’ ” p; 

m';aone *is dead while be liveth. pp. 


“Ifthe testimony of the dead would not 
avail, where that of Moses and the Pro- 
pets was ineffectual, how should it be 
More successful, where that of Christ and 
his Aposties has failed to excite a lively in 
terest about the things of eternity? In 
fact, the first murmurs of this eternal re- 
gret are heard on this side the grave; and 
noone who has witnessed many death-bed 
scenes, can plead that he has never heard 
them. There, too often, the dawning rays 
of eternity burst en the benighsed s¢ nul, tor 
tue first time, with any clearness of im- 
pression, an! wake it irom tts long and fe 
ie rdream abut eich es, and honou *S, 2t - 

isures, and allthe confusion f vanity, £0 
realities of another world. 
blank of disape 
ndemning wonder 
spair, which ensue. I 
isawtal, and i were wel 
if every one, who os r the tran- 
sitory concerns of time his e hie 
object, could take a iessoa from 
scene. 
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( 1! And wiiy is this, hat ihe 

i, and § , Dut penetrating Vou i 
Cig i ellis vm. tliat ne, win would 
an W pyhtis! aay WwW 1; pial in wiie would 
lean wih confidence on the Saviour then, 
musi now take up hts cross, and deny him- 
sclt, and fullow him ? 

‘Let meentreat you, my beloved bre- 
thr nh, not to Fa on thus biinaty roth clos. 
Inge scene of your existence. Remember 
the Aposile’s Varin ana * fear, lest, a 
promise being left us of entering into’ God’s 


frost, any of you shoald seem lo come short 
of it?” pp. 254—256. 


In concluding our remarks on 
these sermons, we would venture to 
sue vest another defeci,which, tuough 
of a subordinate kind, materially im- 
pairs their effect: we mean, a want 
of orderly arrangement. Mr. Mare 
riott seems hardly to be aware. how 
much a clear method assists not 
only the memory, but the apprehen- 
sion. His sermons are short, and 
many of them consist of little more 
than, first, an expansion or explana. 
tion of t TiS 
cellaneous reflections, such as notue 
it. But the most 
ce, we think, would 
Ate 
tention, which would be latigued J 
even a short sermon of 
where the drift is not 


He text, and then a ne 
rally grow out of 
ambie expert 
warrant us ln asseriic, that the 


this kin d, 
obvious, of the 
succession of subjects laid out befcre- 
hand, 
three 
some 


would often suffice to carry off 
times as Much maiter, 
hapical 


where 
mec uSs1stance 1s afford. 
mel tues 0 Vern 
ea doy th 


of his scope aud object. 
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preacher him clf also is assisted in 
such a cuse, being: enabled by che 


very arrangement which he has sug- 


gested, to lay greater variety of mut- 
ter before his audience ; and that 


even with increased ¢ and energev 
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so as to build them up more cora- 


pletely tn the faith and knowledge of 


the Gospel. 

Let us take an exampl!e in the two 
sermons, entitled * Lioliness, the 
Result of our Acceptance of the 


Promises of God.” Vhe first of 


these sermons begins by explaining 
What those promises are; then cxpa- 
tlates on the effects which the accep- 
tance of them might be expected to 
produce upon our iicarts ; andinfers, 
that, where uo such cflect follows, 
the premises are not really believed ; 
which is proved by a reterence to 
the natural effect of any promise 
from an earthy benefactor. Then 
the Divine promises are summed up 
under the heads of present grace 
and future glory 3 and an inquiry Is 
Instiuted, how far these promises 
may justly be regarded by any indi- 
vidual as addressed to bimseif. In 
the second sermon, faith in these 
promises isshewn to be the only effec- 
tual motive to holiness ; and several 
particular sins are adduced, the com- 
mission of which is decisive evidence, 
that such faith does not belong to 
the sinner: alter which we are ex- 
horted to cleanse ourselves, not only 
from those sins, which have been 
mentioned, but from ail sin, as de- 
structive of the holiness enjoined by 
the Gospel. Now we will venture 
to suggest, that, hed Mr. Marriott 
in the outset of these sermons an- 
nounced bis intention of treating some 
such points as the foilowing ; name. 
ly, first to explain what promises are 
made to believers; secondly, to shew 
the connexion between faith in those 
promises, ond boliness of life ; and 
thirdly, to suggest such rules and 
motives aS might assist us in acquir- 
ine both thet faith and holiness; two 
important effects would in all p: oba- 
bility have followed. He would bim- 
self have been led to expatiate fur- 
ther. and with more distinctness, on 
the promises themselves. and on their 
blessed effects ; and the remarks, 
thus suggested, though they might 


© . . Y.’ y = F ‘ 
have added to the Jeneth’of the ser. 
mons, would have added Itkewise sg 


much to their force end perspiculty 
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as to rereve instearaa coi wearying the 
attention 3 and tiit too, evenir the 
two sermons had been comoined into 


one; While the superlor iicht thrown 
upon each SstatCment, oY Ms cone 
nexion with the rest, weuld habituate 
the hearer to contemplate cvery part 
of the subject calmly and systemati- 
cally ia its proper order and rejation, 

Muy we be permitted, on this occa. 
sion, to recommend a particular ora- 
tion of Cicero’s to the attention of 
those who have a prejudice against 
formal divisions in sermons? ‘The 
oration we mean is that for the Ma- 
nihian Jaw; in which, as is the case 
also in all discourses from the pul- 
pit, the orator was to choose his own 
topics for speaking, and not to follow 
the order of any previous debate, 
Accordingly, he lays out his subject 
with all the method and precision of 
a divine of the seventeenth century ; 
and recurs to it at every pause, so as 
to furnish a clear view of his design 
and object. ‘ I propose,” says he, 
‘* to treat first of the character of the 
war, next of its extent, lastly of the 
choice of a commander. ‘The cha- 
racter of the war is as follows ;’’ and 
then he disposes of the subject thus 
opened: alter which he says,—* Iav- 
ing spoken of the character of the 
war, I will now say a few words of 
its extent ; for it may be shewn, that 
the Character of the war is such as 
to render it unavoidable, while its ex- 
tent is such as to make it formida- 
ble.”” When this second head has 
been finished, he again returns to his 
original division and says ; * [think 
[ have now shewn at sufficient length, 
that this war is necessary in its cha- 
racter, dangerous in its extent. It 
remains for me tospcak of the choice 
of a commander, to whose conduct 
the management of it may be en- 
trusted.”’ After therefore introduc- 
ing the name of Cneius Pompey; 
he says: I am of opinion, that 
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these four requisites are essential 
to constitute aconsummate veneral ; 
military Science, conduct, character, 
good fortune.’’? And here, there- 
fore, a new division is entered upon : 
for he proceeds discussing each of 
these qualities, as they belonged to 
Pompey. and Introducing each of 
them with these words: ‘ Who 
therefore ever exceiled. or had op- 
portunlty to excel, this man in mili- 
tary science!” ‘** Then what de- 
scription can adequately represent 
his conduct? And, as character is 
of yreat weight, both for the manage- 
meat of a war and for the authority 
of a general; certainiy, there Can be 
no doubt of the pre-eminence of the 
same commander in this requisite 
also. It remains, that I should speak 
with caution and brevity, as a man 
should speak on subjects, that de- 
pend upon the will of Heaven, on his 
eood fortune, a quelity which, while 
no one can profess it for himself, we 
may fitly record and remember con- 
cerning another.” These tour heads 
are successively handled at more or 
Jess length; and then the speaker 
adopts the following ‘eCapitulation : 
“ Wherefore, since the war is so ne- 
cessary, that 1t must not be negilect- 
cd; so extensive, that it oughi to be 
managed with the utmost niccty ; 
and since you have It in your power 
to commit it to a commander in 
whom are united eminent military 
Science, distinguished conduct, the 
greatest character, admirable  for- 
tune; will you hesitate,O Romans, 
to employ this great advantage, of- 
fered and presented to you by the 
immortal Gods tor the preservation 
and honour of the state?” Having 
thus brought the discussion of the 
several topics propane by him suc 
ces sively to a close, the remainder 
of the oration is devoted to an 
examination of the contrary views of 
Others, and iv an exhortation suited 
to give yrexter effect to his own. 

It is true, that Cicero does not 
adopt this artificial distribution to 
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the same extent in other orations : 
and the reason may perhaps be the 
very same which will apply also toa 
distinction between all other puolic 
harangues and sermons, that in those 
he bad to speak on a subject of de- 
bate which had been already fami- 
liarized to the minds of his hearers, 
at least in the outline ; while in this 
he was to choose his own topics, as 
well as to determine his manner of 
treating them. At all events, we 
think the evidence of this example, 
taken from one of the most elegant 
of all his orations, sufficient to res- 
cue the practice of forma! division 
from tne suspicion of barbarism, 
viich seems ‘) sume minds to attach 
to it; while it moreover affords a 
model of attention to method with- 
out stiffness, and form without for- 
nality, which Mr. Marriott will ex- 
cuse us for wishing to see more 
a and frequently imitated. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that 
we at ie too much importance to 
the mere mechanism of a sermon: 
and yet we are convinced, that this 
volume, excellent as it is, has lost 
much of its force by a want of atten- 
tion to these particulars.—He who 
would do real good by teaching, must 
study to vin and rivet the ear of his 
audience ; and, if tnere be any arts 
which help to the accemplishment of 
that desirable end, they ought net to 
be neglected. We cannot too ear- 
nestiy press upon the author’s atten- 
tion, that to consecrate the art and 
method of profane oratory to the 
service of Religion is no disparagee 
ment of the cause he handles, but 
rather an elevation of earthly wea- 
pons toa nobler and more exalting 
service. 

— 


The Testimony of Natural Theology 
to Christianity. By Tuomas Gis. 
BORNE. M. A. London: menor 
and Davies. 18/8. 12mo. pp, 298, 

We have been acquainted with - 

Gisborne before, as the antagonist 
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or rather, we would say, the com- 
mentator, of the late eminent Arch- 
deacon Paley; and we are not sorry 
to weicome him avaln In the same 
copacitv. We are uot sure that his 
coumenton ihe Moral Philosophy 
of \hateminent writer stands amongst 
the most popular or the most success- 
ful of his works, however it may de- 
serve to do so: but we are sure the 
present remarks on the same au- 
thor'’s Natural Theology will not de- 
servedly stand amongst his least po- 
pular, as we do not think it amongst 
his least successful. Tn addition to 
his just observations on what was 
generally considered as faulty, or de- 
fective, in the well-known and much- 
admired Natural Vheology of Dr. 
Paley, he has given us what may be 
con=idered a new and original system 
of his own: and has entered on the 
laudable and Jong-desired undertak- 
ing, to redeem the voice of Nature 
from that too unchristian language 
which many persons had made her 
speak. 

The whole question of Niatural 
Theology ; or, as Mr. Gisborne de- 
fines it ip his first page, © that know- 
ledve concerning the Deity, and our 
relations to Him, which, by obser- 
vation and natural reasoning, man is 
capable of attaining ;” is involved in 
much obscurity, and leads to many 
very startling reflections, ‘To sepa- 
rate it at once from some very lead- 
ing and perplexing inquiries, It may 
be necessary to Make a distinction, 
in the outset, between what nature is 
capable of teaching and what man is 
capable of learuing. If the inquiry 
were simply, or at all, what man is 
capable of learning from the voice of 
Naiure, many of those who are best 
informed in the history of man would 
be readv to reply, Nothing. But for 
the same reason, perhaps, it might 
be with grest truth affirmed, that 


even from Revelation ‘tseif mian Is 
of himself capable oi tearntne no- 
thing. And the reasen in beth 
cases is the same: that something 
beyond the yoice of Nutuic, seme- 


[Aug. 


thing even beyond the bare letter of 
Revelation, is necessary to awaken 
the dormaut attention of fallen man; 
tO stimulate bis prostrate powers of 
reason and reflection, and to quiesen 
his affections and other facuiues, ha. 
turaliy ** dead in trespasses and sins,” 
That “ carnai mind,’ which is uatu. 
rally “enmity agains: God.’ must by 
Some Internal, some Divine process, 
be converted into the * spirtrual 
mind,” before the knowledge aid the 
love of God, which are ** lite and 
peace,” wil be effeciually conveyed 
to it from any quarter. So far it 
must be acknowledged by the sound 
Christian divine, that natural and 
reveuled theolowy, if not upon a par, 
are at least similarly situated in rela- 
tion to the understanding and the will 
of corrupt man. 

Avother question, with which it 
Would be desirable to have nothing 
to do in the present discussion, Js, 
how far the Spirit of God is avall- 
ing to enforce the lessons of natural 
religion; as we know he does, and 
has promised to do, the lessons of 
Revelation 5; supposing the eppearan- 
cesof nature to lead cleorly to the 
hypothests of Qve First Cause ofall, 
necessarily and eternaliy cxtstent, 
omnipotent, Omniscient, all-bounti- 
ful, yet ail holy, all just, and all mer- 
ciful. The question might still be 
asked, Do the iessons of Nature stand 
on a similar advantage with those of 
fevelation, in baving the secret 
erace of Ged toassist the humble ia- 
quirer, and direct the willing lear- 
ner? Now, it will be scarcely 
maintained, that we have any data 
from Scripture to determine this 
question, except only that passage 
quoted by Mr. Gisborne in his second 
page, from Rom. 1; which teaches 
rather that “the invisible things”’ 
(atwibutes) ** of God” might be col- 
i} “from the things that are 
rhe to Le, 
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than that, In point of fact, 
hen worlds: 
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thut “the world by wisdom” (what- 
ever it was they might have had,) 
in point of fact, “ knew not God ;” 
and that the heathen nations were 
truly «den ev xocmw. tis clear, in- 
de. d, trom ancient records, that the 
heathens did reason from natural 
appearances to the attributes of God ; 
and it Is likewise Clear, that they had 
sume notions of Him in ail the cha- 
racters Stated above ; even to his at- 
tribute of mercy, upon the interven- 
tion of sacrificial mediation. But 
how far these notions were derived 
from those reasonings, Can scarcely 
be with any certainty conjectured. 
Tradition might account for all their 
practical axioms on this subject : and 
itis weil known, that the lotest and 
most advanced philosophers actually 


de:xaed tne existence of a God, and 
aitributed the course of nature and 
providence to blind chance. The 


reasenings on which this philosophic 
conclusion was founded, are sarehne 
also at a much earlier pe riod to have 

led to the notion entertained by Zo- 


roaster, Aristotle, Plutarch, and other 
plilusophers, (even long before the 
extensive sect of the Mianichees, 


their legitimate successoi's,) of two 
’ 


principles, or deities, a good anda 


bad one, to whom respectively all 
the good and all the evil, natural 
and moral, in the worid, are to be at- 


tributed. The grosser conceptions, 
by more vulgar or more poetical 

minds, of lewd and immoral gods, 
just “such as themselves,” need not 
be further alleged as illustrative of 


the actual resuit of pagan minds, 
reasoning from existing appears 


ces, to the attributes of the Deity. 
But, as we are not disposed to 
enter further into this question, 
which meets us In the very cutset 
of natural theolovy, neither are we 
prepared to give any full decision 
on another and very interesting pri- 
mary inquiry ; namely, as to the 
conclusiveness of any hypothesis re- 
specting the attributes ef the Deity, 
to be gathered by the 
of nature and natural reason, 
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and capable of solving the various 
Datural phenomena which led to its 
ussumption. Supposing. for instance, 
nature has guided us, by an indepen. 
dent and accurate consideration of its 
Phenomena, to the conclusion, or 
ratuer the hypothesis, of One Effi. 
client Cause of all, Intelligent, powcr 
ful, just, merciful, &c, 
to meet all the reasonings 
tions cn every side that might 
brought against any other hypothe 
sull are we held bound by this 
thesis £.Are we obliged to aceepi 
as truc, and to believe and uct 
these views and those 

wiiich it would necessarily esteblish 
between the supposed Creator and 
his creatures? Weshould ce rainly 
be prepared, ifnecessary, to maintain 
tinal we considering man in 
his moral capacity, as a being always 
acting upon probabilities, it seems 
that he should act upon 
1e 22ost probable ace 
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mere rational account of things at 
all. Sull, however, it must be ad- 
mitted, that such an obligation, 
standing by itself, would be of a bint. 


imperiect kind, It would for ever re- 
main liable to this Iegical obj: ction, 
that itis ondy an hypothesis, framed 
to meet a dificulty, and with uo In 

dependent confirmation from its cor- 
known facts. Such 
an only be supposed 
to arise ad and to stand 
till another as probable, or more so, 
can invented, And this again 
would depend upon the varied con- 
struction of inen’s minds, and the un- 
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certainty of human reason, preju- 
dice, caprice, and passion.— Bayle, in 
his article of Mauichees, has in fact 
eiven a very iipenious, though 
sumewhat mischievous, instance of 
an interminable Contest between 
the respective advecates of one 


Tirst Cause and of two first Causes, 
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each party grounding its opinions on 
the appearances and tacts of nature. 

But that which renders this whole 
question inapplicable to us as Chris- 


tians, and irrelevant to the case of 


, 


naturaltheolovy, as handled, whether 
by Dy. Paley or Mr. Gisborne, is 
this, that we are Chrisuians, and 
have a revelation to appeal to, stand- 
ing, we may say.on an entirely dil- 
ferent footing of internal evidence, 
of miracles and prophecy, to which 
ave appeal as conciusive evidence on 
the subjects and bring those very ar- 
guments to be tested, as it were, 
which we derive from natural ap- 
pearances. Believing, on the ground 
of this Revelation, (which, be it re- 
membered, as Christians, we can 
never wholly lose sight of,) that 
there is a God of such and such at- 
tributes, we look abroad with confi- 
dence for traces of the same attri- 
butes in the field of nature and ra- 
tional existence : and when we find, 
which we are not slow nor unw iing 
to find, the same general features of 
Divinity in nature that we find in 
revelation, We are at once satisfied ; 
we need look no further, and desire 
no more than what we have dis- 
covered. 

This is the plain state of the case, 
we are persuaded, with the Christian 
pupil of natural theology; and may 
be well tilustrated in natural science, 
by our state of belief in regard to the 
Newtonian p: hilosaphy. We might 
have assente: 1 to the reasonableness 
and possibility of the hypothesis of 
an attractine or gravitating influ- 
ence amongst the “heavenly bodies, 
because such an assumption so wel] 
sustains the immortal, the celestial 
demonstrations of the great father of 
modern astronomy. Stil, however, 


if there were nothing like gravita- 
tion discernibie, as faras we knew, 
in nature herself, we should yield 
but a suspended assent to the as- 
sumptions of the philosopher, con- 
sidered as the vera causa of the mo- 
tions he had so beautifully investi- 


gated. But new that our attention 
is directed to the reai exist €nce of 
gravitation, as the indisputable me. 
dium of all voluntary motions which 
we can trace towards the carth’s 
sutiace, we have no reason whatever 
to doubt that such a mutual attrac. 
tion as gravitation exists in other 
masses of matter beyond our reach, 
We now cheerfully rest on the 
power of gravitation as the true and 
natural cause, or rather medium, of 
the motions of the neavenly bodies; 
and we listen with an undivided snd 
unhesitating Conviction to all those 
irrefragable propositions which de. 
duce the laws ol that aitracting force 
from the observed phenomena of the 
planctary system, And we may fur- 
ther add, in reference to this same 
iljustration, that as it is pow a point 
very unworthy of discussion, whether 
Sir Isaac Newtou was first led to 
his propositions and his theorems by 
observing the fact of gravitation on 
the earth’s surface, or whether his 
theoretical reasonings first directed 
his attention to the fact on which 
they ultimately rest: so it is with us 
a matter of very little consequence 
to decide, whether our discovery of 
the natural attributes of Deity re- 
sults from our previous knowledge 
of Revelation, or whether Nature 
would always have spoken to us the 
same undeviating lessons of theology, 
even though the Old and New Tes- 
tament had never been written for 
our instruction, or had remained fast 
locked in ignorance, under the key 
of the Inquisition. 

The real question, and the only 
practical one which we can bring 
oursclyes to contemplate as Chris- 
tians, in the whole theory of natural 
theology, is this, Whether or not the 
voice of Nature may be made, without 
violence, to speak the same language 
as the book of Revelation—whcther 
they appear to harmonize with cach 
other—and, not so much whether the 
pupil of nature would be necessarily 
led by the study of the works around 
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him to a correct knowledge of ,the 
revealed attributes of Deity; as, 
whether the pupil of revelauon wil 
find inthe work- of nature a confie- 
matton ef the knowledye wiich he 
has derived from a hizuer source. 
Woether, indeed, tits bas been the 
contem- 
plated by the numerous writers on 


guestion for the most Part 


puiural theology, may admit a seri- 
ous doubt. It would be romantic in 
the highest degree to atiempt any 
thing itke a survey of thei several 
and often varyity opinions. But we 
shall trespass so much on our rea. 
ders’ attention as to inake avi obser- 
vation ob CNeE WhO stands pre-emi. 
neni iy the host of writers on this 
subject, and to Whom we are always 
eld to find an oppertunity of paying 
our humbi tribute of profound and 
gratefal respect; we mean Bishop 
Butler. His great work on the 
“Analogy of Natural and Revealed 
Religion tu the known Constituiten 
and Course ot Nature”’—a piece of 
the closest reasoning to be found in 
modern times, and perhaps not 
thoroughiy understood even Jy muly 
of its pro-vessed admirers——seems to 
us In nothing more yudictous than in 
this, that it leaves the question of the 
discovery of the Divine atirtbutes 
found it. 


view 


tiom nature just where it 
The author professes only 
things that undeniably are, and which 
he calls the Constitution and course 
of nature; and from these to areue, 


tO 


that other things of the itke sort say 
de. He supposes, indeed, «n intelli 
rent Author of pature itseilt aS, on 
the whole, the must rational lypo- 
thesis to account for the existence of 
Naiure ; but even this he does not 
undertake to prove; wad his ary 


le 
nh 
ment. as he telis us, would 


do as 
weli,if even blind necesstty were the 
cause of ail that Is and oi all that 
wil be. He proves no attributes 
whatever of Deity from the works 
around us; aid clearly Jeaves the 
question open, how we came by our 
Christ. Ovsery. No. 209, 
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ideas either of a mere providential, 
or mora, or revealed Governor ot 
the world ; whilst his only object 
througnout iis work Is to suew, that 
the ideas we have, trom whatever 
source, of those divine acts which 
are usually atuibuted to the God of 
natural and revealed religion, are vot 
Inconsistent with Lose Cireumistances 
which actually take place around Us,in 
the providential course of nature. He 
even allows every objection that may 
be urged aguinst aby supposed natural 
or revealed attributes of God, and 
still maiutatns, that things may hap- 
pen according to those supposions, 
because the same objections would 
equaly be against ahy supposed aue 
thor ot nature for the things which 
ac ually happen around us. The 
gencral laws of nature exist and ope- 
rate in spite of all objections ; so 
may the system of natural aud reveal- 
ed religion. All this is clear and co- 
gent reasoning. It stands perfectly 
apart from those more difficult tn- 
quiries before hinted at, whether any 
attributes of God, and whar, are dis- 
coverable by the heht of nature and 
natural reasoning ; and though it 
catechises nature withthe most rigid 
and scrutinizing exactness, it pre. 
tends not to bave received any oracu- 
lar dicta from her, besiies these 
piain conclusions of common sense, 
that what has been muy be again ; 
and that certain lixed iaws, according 
to which evenis are happening every 
day before our eyes, ure not lucredi- 
bie when predicated of a possible spi- 
ritual world and future state of exise 
tcnce. 

Very different from this, it must 
be owned, has been the undertaking 
of other writers ou natural 
theology. ‘Theirs tas been the far 
more critical and at least uncertain 
task of scanning the works of nature, 
with a view to determine what must 
be the First Cuusc ot this “ wondrous 
frame,’ and whai must be His nature, 
perfections, and atwibutes. In the 
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prosecution of this arduous under- 
taking, they have had to choose be- 
tween a number of various and con- 
fircting hypotheses, of which really 
Jittle could be predicated a friori, 
except that they cannot be all true, 
and to reconcile ali difficulties in that 
One which on the whole should ap- 
Pear the most probabie. These ela. 
borate theses have been for the most 
part considered and denominated de- 
Moustrations ; and they have very 
Various y, and, we presume to think, 
furthe most pirt confusedly, classed 
the demunstra’ed aitribuces of Deity 
Into natural and moral, or primary 
and secandary,or essential and actual, 
or other terms with more or less dis- 
tinctness, bar with av cqual share of 
idappopriatensss as iM respects all 
legitimstc ideas of the one essential 
and unchange:ble Jehovah. With 
Intense labour of thought, and a 
mathematical precision peculiar to 
himself, tne acute Dr. Clarke reason- 
ed outa prior? the whole series of 
Divine a'tributes precisely as they 
stand recorded in the Scrip.ures of 
tru ys. O+ 4 more popular but cer- 
tain'y. o» the whole, a more defec- 
tive plan) Ray and Derham, with 
Miitiy Imitators, extracted only a part 
of the Divine attributes alluded to 
from a tmost entertarning, though not 
a particularly edifying or very compre- 
hensive, view of natural phenomena. 
A number of interesting an! pleasant 
speculations on those visible and ma- 
tertal substances in the earth and sky, 
with whicn we are naturally but too 
apt to be absorbed, form the princi. 
pal topics of these latter theorists ; 
to whico more modern writers have 
added sp culations somewhat deeper 
on toe Divine benevolence. Dr. Pa- 
ley has here taken up the subject, 
He has selected such a@a/ural attri- 
butes of Deity as tt had struck bim, 
from preceding writers, could be 
faivty ascribed to the God of nature: 
he adds achapter on the uray of the 
Mey, not exactly kuowloe whether 


to call that a natura! attribute or not ; 
and another and iargeer Cbhapicr on 
tne goodness or, More properly, the 
benevolence of God—_an attribute 
more immediately obvious to Dr, 
Paley from bis constitution ily warm 
and sanguine views of human happi- 
ness. With this one moral aitvibute, 
as we presume it 15 to be Called, 
(though equally proved from varure, 
with the attributes called patural,) 
Dr. Paley closes his aryument and 
quits the ground of natural theology. 
Now the wonder here wit us js 
not so much, as tt is with Mr. Gis 
borne, that Dr. Paley has forgotten 
to enumerate and discover the justice, 
truth, mercy, an? holiness of the 
Deny from his works of neture and 
from natural reasoning, which Dr. 
Clarke had discovered to his hand ; 
or that one aitribute is called naénral 
and another mora/, when ail aitke 
seem ‘o be proved by these writers 
from nature alone ; but our surprise 
is rather this, that 1t has never oc- 
curred to these several writers to 
inquire, whether from nature alone 
any attributes of Deity can be confi- 
dently and conclusively deduced ; 
aud whether the vacillating and vary- 
ing statements of writers do not shew 
the uncertainty, at least, of natural 
theology as apart from the revealed 
knowledge of God in the holy Scrip- 
tures. And our general wish has al- 
Ways been, that, instead of these diff- 
cult and independent inquiries from 
nature, or a frior? into the Suppose 
demonstrable attributes of God,which 
have always resembled, as they have 
too often led to build up, that most 
baseless of all fabrics, modern Deism 
—writers would have taken thar book, 
on which, afier all, our whoie know. 
ledge, or at leest certeinty, with ree 
spect to any one of the mosi obvious 
attributes of Detiy uitiinately rests 5 
and that they would have extrac: “dl 
from thence every aittibuie of God, 
: ’ ay 
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wih mankind in this lower world, 
and have fairiy tried them adi by such 
data as natural appearances wouid 
have furnished to their hands, We 
suvuid tien, we are persuaded, have 
learned tiuch sooner than we have, 
toiook upon Nature in her trae light: 
we shouid have received trom her 
many Of our most valuable lessons, 


aid have avoided ali the riisciiet 


which her warbied evidence has becn 
perverted to produce. In one werd, 
thous we should not have bad, per- 
hers, so many lone and pretended 
do omonsirations, from which few but 
th. really witting and fre-convinced 
recély cs conviction, of a few limited 
and suyposed primary attributes of 
tic ~=Deity : we shouid also have 
avoided thst approxin-ation te what 
is called Deism, which pervades al- 
most all books containing these de- 
moostrauons ; and we should have 
obtained, what is far more valuable, 
trong concurrent evidence, and strik- 
ing and giow:ng illustrations, of all 
those peculiar and inestimabie doc- 
trines of the Bible and of Christianity, 
which, alter all, constitute * the whole 
of man.” 

To bring this very lengthened in- 
troduction towards a close, we must 
‘cpeat, In reference io Mr. Gis- 
jorie’s animadversions In the open- 
ing of his work. on Dr. Paley’s Trea- 
lise of Natural ‘Theclogy, that this 
Jatter writer is properly stated by 
Nic. Gisborne to have confined the 
natural attributes of the Deity to the 
terms, “ ommnipoience, omniscience, 
omnipresence, eternity, self-exis- 
tence, hecessary existence, spirituall- 
ty. = After, then, alluding to the 
Siigie aadition of goodness to the 
Divine attributes, made by Dr Paley 
In a subsequent chapter, Mr. Gis- 
borne thus develops, in pp. 7—9, his 
Own systeni. 


Ss 


“Now aithough Dr, Paley, in the con- 
clusion of his treatise, justly remarks, that 
Natural thegiogy, by ‘inspiring a devout 
frame of mind, prepares the true Theist for 
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receiving any credible communication of 
Divine knowledge; yetit mus! be observed, 
that his view of natural theology, if my 
representation of that view be accurate, 
contains nothing concernmge holimess as an 
attribute of God ; nothing as to the earth 
being at present, to the lowest Known depth 
beneath its surface, in suchasiwe of ruin. 
ous disorder, and exhibiting such conc mi- 
tant phenomena, that it cannot be sujpos- 
ed to have originally proceedvd thus from 
the forming hand of its Creator; nothing of 
man being now in a fallen state through 
trangression ; nothing therefore of his being 
actually placed partly under penal discipline, 
partly under hopes and indications and 
meansof mercy. lt will be the vbject of 
the f llowing pages to prove that, towards 
the knowledge and confirmation of these 
and other fundamental truths lying at the 
root of the gracious plan of salvation through 
a Redeemer, natural theology affords, in 
addition to its development of the attri- 
butes already enumerated by Dr Paley, 
specific and appropriate and most valuable 
aid. I conceive that natural theclogy not 
only has for its office to promote by the de- 
velupment of those attributes the conver- 
sion of an Atheist or of a Polytheist into a 
rational Theist, and by preparatory influ- 
ence to dispose him to listen to any eredi- 
ble revelation ; but that it is able, and that 
it is intended, by ulterior and direct facts 
and arguments within its own province, 
powerfully to assist the advancement of the 
Deist into a Christian, 


‘¢— mean not, then, toretrace the ground 
which has been so ably traversed and made 
good in the work to which I have referred. 
My purpose is, to commence from the point 
at which that work terminates ; and to ad- 
vance, as I may be able, on the additional 
and extensive range left open to inquiry.” 


Thus Mr. Gisborne announces his 
laudable intention of winning back, 
to the cause of natural theology, all 
that ground which Dr. Paley had 
surrendered from it, and even of still 
further increasing its dimensions. 
Doubtless they may be increased, and 
on the very side to which Mr. Gis- 
borne has now directed our attention, 
And if we are disposed to express 
any dissatisfaction at all in taking up 
a work from so eminenta writer, and 
a work abounding with such master- 
ly strokes of a rich and well furnish- 
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ed mind as the present, and on such 
a subject, it is, that he has not given 
the lull force of his talents to the 
elucidation of the whole argument, 
on which we have so faintly touchcd ; 
that he has proceeded on the ground- 
work of Dr. Paley himself, who 
Seems to have tottered on his own 
foundation ; and that he has not really 
or to the bottom investigated that 
main question, whether we are to 
infer alior any of the Divine attri- 
butes immediately from natural ap- 
pearances themselves,or from natu- 
ra] uppearances as seen through the 
medium of a Divine revelation. 

In a subsequent passage, Mr. Gis- 
borne hints at this very use of Scrip. 
ture, and sanctions an appeal to na- 
ture, on the group?’ of two passages 
in the sacred writings, which seem to 


him to do the samc, in support of 


two very important attribuics of the 
Deity. We can only say, that with 
the Scripture in his hand, the pupil 
of revealed theology can never too 
frequenily appeal to nature aud her 
works for illustrations of his faith. 
At the same time, we do not feel 


quite confident in the application of 


the firstof his passages (Rom. i. 18. 
20) to the discovery of the wrath of 
God, in his holy displeasure * against 
ali ungodiiness,” from the works of 
nature : since we rather apprehend 
the declaration of St. Paul in that 
passage, Is only this, that “ zow the 
wrath of God is revealed against 
tnose who hold the truth in un- 
yighteousness,’"—revealed, that is, 
not by devastations in the works of 
nature, but by positive declarations 
from the mouth of Christ and his 
Evangelists.—The other instance Is 
marked with some obscurity in the 
expression, but we apprehend the 
meaning Is clear. Jtisthe inference 


of a merciful, patient, and forgiving 
spirit in the Divine Mind, deduced 
by our Lord himself from the indis- 
criminate act of the Divine Provi- 
dence, in “making his sun to shine 
on the evil and the good, and sending 


CA ug, 


rain on the just and the unjust.” [py 
this passace. Mr. Gisborne conceives 
our Saviour to declare, 


‘ihat the voice of natural theology pro. 
a 


De - 


nounces the Deity to be a Ged, noi 
nevolence oniy, bat of merey, anc of jal. 


ness Ltisas though he exclamned : Be. 
hold inthe diaroal etfuigence of bebt, ba. 
hold in every shower that descends Moon 
the earh, a proof that Goad discriminates 
every Luman character; that He loves rizh. 
teousness 3 that He abbors iniguety ¢ that bie 
IS SloW to a wer and of fui is sufferice for. 
bearance; that He waits to be yvracious : 
that by prolongation of kindnesses He in. 


vites the sinner to repentance.” p. 12, 


Mr. Gisborne, we conceive, must 
have meant to say, ‘a proot that 
though God discriminates,’ &c. yet 
“heisslow to anger.’ &c. 

The secondchapter, which we shall 
also notice with some degree of par- 
ticularity, as continuing to dev: lop 
the views of Mr. Gisborne in rele- 
rence to his general subject, treats of 
‘the present state of the exterior 
strata of the earth; and onthe moral 
which the phenomena 
suggest.” We must only so far 
apologize to our readers for the 
length of the following striking and 
charactreristic extract from the be- 
ginning of this chapter, as that it may 
preclude the possibility of offering 
many more quotations of length from 
the work, which teems with passages 
of a very rich texture, and descrip. 
tions of a glowing andanimated kind. 


conclusions 


*“ Suppose a traveller, penetrating into 
regions placed beyond the sphere of his 
aniecedent knowledge, suddenly to find 
himself on the confines of a city lying in 
rnins. Suppose the desolation, though 
bearing marks of ancient date, to manifest 
unequivocal proofs that it was not effected 
by the mouldering hand of time, but has 
been the result of design and of violence. 
Dislocated arches, pendent battlements, in- 
terrupted aqneducts, towers undermined 
and subverted, while they record the prime- 
val strength and magnificence of the struc 
tures, proclaim the determined purpose, 
the persevering exertions, with which force 
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had urged forward the work of destruc- 
tion. Suppose farther that, in: surveying 
the rel ques which have survived through 
the slent lapse of ages, the stranper dis- 
covers a present race of inhabitants, who 
have reared thew huts amidst the wreck. 
He quires che history of che scene before 
him. He ts inform: d that the city, once 
distinguished by splendour, by beauty, by 
every arrangement and provision tor the se- 
curity, the accoinm dation, the HAPPINESS 
of its occuprers, \ as reduced to its existing 
situation by the deliberate resolve aud act 
of its own lawful Sovereign, the very Sove- 
reign by whom it had been evected, the 
Emperor of that part of the world © Was 
he a ferocious tyrant ? No? itis the uni- 
versal reply : § He was 4 monarch pre-emt- 
nent for consistency, forbearance, and be- 
monty. © Was his sudement blboded or 
misled by erroneous intelligence as to the 
plans and proceedings of his stuibjects 2? * He 
knew every thing but too well Hie uncder- 
stood with undeviating accuracy : he de- 
cided with unimpeachable wisdom’ © The 
Cure, then,’ cries the travelk r, * is plain : 
the conclusion is imevitable. Your fore- 
fathers assuredly were ungrateful rebels ; 


, 


} 
‘ 
’ 
H 


and thus plucked down devastation upon 
their city, themselves, and their posterny? 


“Theactnal appearance of the globe, 
on which we dweil, isin strict analogy with 
the picture of our hypothetical city. 


© The earth, whatever may be the con- 
ficuraion, whatever may have 
perturbation or the repose, of its deep and 
hidden recesses, is in Us superior strataa 
mass of runs. 
one clime, that the assertion is made ; but 
of all lands, but of all climes, but of the 
earth universally Wherever the steep 
front of mountains discloses their interior 
construction; wherever native caverns and 
fissures reveal the disposition of the compo- 
nent materials ; wherever the operations of 
the miner have pierced the successive lay- 
ers, beneath which coal or metal is de- 
posited: convulsion and = disruption and 
disarrangement are visible ‘hough the 
smoothness and uniformity which the hand 
of cultivation expands over some portions of 
the globe, and the shaggy mantle of thick- 
ets and forests with which nature veils 


been the 


other portions hitherto unreplenished and 
mnsubdued by mankind, combine to ob- 
scure the vestiges of the shocks which our 
Planet has experienced ; as a fair skin and 
vrnamenta! attire conceal internal fractures 
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and disorganizations in the human frame 3 
to the eye of the contemplative u quirer ex- 
ploring the surface of the earth there ts 
apparcnt Many a sear tesutyving aucient 
concussion and collision and lacerations 
and many a wound yet unhealed, and open- 
ing into unknown and untathomabie pro- 
fundity.” pp. 14—16 


Mr. 


support of 


facts which Gisborne 
forward In ihis 
view of the earth’s strata, and which 
he judiciously selects from the works 
of the best ecologists, particularly 
Kirwan, Townsend, de Luc, Sause 
sure; With allusion w Pennant, Shaw, 
and are of the 
most curious kind, ably reasoned out, 


The 


bring S 


other Avologists : 


and exhibiting the most laudubie of 
ali purposes, that of making the 


works of philosophy and the rescar- 
ches of science conducive tothe tius- 
tration confirmation of Dicine 
truth. In the course of the cuapter, 
our author combats the Aypothesis of 
en eratuitously 
and unnecessarily assumed to account 
for these appe:eances without the 
aid of the revealed theory of the 
earth; and removes * difficulues’’ 
sturted by plilosophers, particularly 
respecting so speedy an induration 
of the hard substances of which the 
earth Is composed as the supposed 
period of the Fiood would require. 
He then proceeds, epparently in the 
course of his argument, to the follow- 
Ing passage, to which it Is necessary 
further to call the attention of the 
reader, 


} 
ahd 


antececent e@lobe, 


** The account of the creation given in 
the first chapter of Genesis, though it may 
not negative the possibility that the chaotic 
mixture of terrene and aqueous particles 
might be derived from the dissolution of an 
antecedent globe, seems to contain nothing 
to favour such atheory. The phraseciogy 
of the first verse, the subsequent recital of 
the production of light, of the separation of 
the earthy from the fluid atoms into their 
respective collections; of the progressive 
formation of herbs and trees. of fishes, of 
birds, of beasts, of man; rareiy, I think, 
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would convey to the mind of a reader un. 
prepossessed by system any other idea than 
that of a primary creation of the whole.” p. 
42. 


And farther, he remarks, “ the 
hypothesis, if it couid te verified, 
would fail to invalidaie our general 
argument.’ {ie then resumes the 
thread of his argument, and after a 
very fuil statement of the interesting 
phenomena exhibited all over the 
giobe, indicative of a most extensive 
couvulsion, and indeed, most evident- 
ly of an universal deluge, Mr, Gis- 
borne thus proceeds :— 


“+ A convulsion thus effected by the hand 
of the Creator, and reducing, at the time 
of its occurrence, the inhab:ted surface of 
the earth intoa state of desolation and cuin, 
does not appear to admit of any other ex- 
planation than the following ; that a moral 
cliange calling for suca an event had taken 
place in that portion of the inhabitants of 
the earth, which was endued with moral 
agency and responsibility; in other words, 
that mankind had cflended their Creator, 
by transgression cf his laws, and had 
brought upen themselves penal consequen- 
ces of disobedience. For other suppositions, 
abstraciedly capable of being assigned for 
the subversion of an inhabited globe, as 
that the Deity purpesed to em ploy it ina 
new mode, or no longer to employ it at all, 
are negatived by the fact, that He was 
pleased to continue to employ it, and to re- 
people it, in whatever way, with tribes of 
beings similur to those which be had de- 
Stroyed, 


©The universality of this overwhelming 
convulsion, and the corresponding co-ex- 
tensiveness of the destruction, prove the 
general infliction, and consequently, the 
state of iransyression to have been univer- 
sal. It was nota partial visitation upon a 
Separate portion of offenders, like the fiery 
tempest on Sodom and Gomorrah. It was 
the descent of avenging justice to envelop 
a world lying wholly under the penalty of 
sin.” pp. 64—66, 


“Whether the penal infliction, followed 
sooner or later after the offence, natural 
theology could not,” as Mr. Gisborne re- 
marks, * undertake to infer”? But ‘in 
either case, the holiness of the Deity, in 
His detestation of sin, His justice in pun- 
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ishing a guiliy world, His mercy in pre. 


serving arcinant of the failen race, and 
the testimony of natural theology to these 
Divine attributes, are the same.” pp. €9,70, 


“In every region, in every portion of 
every region, the surface testilics that its 
form was produced by the action of water, 
by the action of retiring waiter; tesifies 
that no mode of instrumental agency, with. 
in the circle of our expermence, and the 
cognizance of our judgment, could have 
produced the existing form of the surface 
of the earth, but the action of retiring wa- 


ter.” pp. 71, 72. 


Now, in these several passages, 
taken together, and embracing, as 
we have endeavoured to make them, 
the whole argument of the chapter, 
we presuine Mr. Gisborne does wot 
firincifally intend to compare the 
existing Interior state of the earth 
with the Mosaic account of the Crea- 
tion end the Fiood ; although sucha 
comparison is highly u-eful, and, as 
far aS it 1S Carried in the present 
chapter, is well handled by the able 
and philosophic pen of our author. 
Neither do we think he mainly in- 
tends to frame an analogical argu- 
ment, similar to those most admira- 
ble statements before-mentioned, of 
Bishop Butler, according to which 
our author might be supposed to ar- 
rue thus: The Scriptures tell you 
of an holy, just, and avenging Deity, 
who, though he keeps mercy for 
thousands, yet will by no means spare 
the guilty, and visits the sins of the 
fathers to the third and fourth gene. 
ration: look round and sec the foot- 
steps of the same Being in this hisvis- 
ible creation : see stratum intercept: 
ed by stratum, mass piled on mass, 
and the whole world itself exhibiting 
little short of a ruin, effected at some 
time, under the infiuence of some 
destructive general law, established 
by the unseen Providence of the 
world, and thereby affording prool 
thati he work of destruction to such 4 
Being i Is not astrange work, and may 
again be exercised at some future 
period, as our Scriptures assure us |! 
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will. and has becn already, for man’s 
revolt.’ ‘Phis, indeed, we appre- 
hend to be partly Mr. Gisberne’s 
view, and, as far as it is, it strongly 
reminds us of that eminent prelate’s 
own reasoning, nearly in reference 
to this same subject. 

‘fo this mode of argument we 
should also fully assent ; and taking 
that Scripture account of things in 
our hands, which makes mankind to 
be wicked, and the world to have 
been struck in consequence with a 
curse, we Shouid strongiy hold that 
the state of the world at present louks 
very much like it, is perfectly recon- 
cileable to it, and indeed bears ample 
marks both of wickedness on the 
one side, and of the stroke of ven- 
ceance on the other. Nor should we 
the less strongly hold, that a certain 
mixed appearance of good and bad 
in tue present face of things, strongly 
savoured of that attribute of mercy, 
mixed with justice, which the Scrip- 
tures unfold. 

But, once more, if Mr. Gisborne 
inends further to assert, that prior 
to our knowledge of the scriptural 
ideas, by simply looking upon this 
earth’s face, and reasoning on its 


*“ Whoever will consider the manifold 
miseries, and the extreme wickedness of 
the world ; that the best have great wrong- 
nesses within themselves ; but that the 
generality grow more profligate and cor- 
rupt with age; that heathen moralists 
thought the present state .to be a siate of 
prmishment ; and what might be added, that 
the earth, our habitation, hus the appearances 
of being a ruins Whoever, I say, will cone 
Sider titese and other obvious things, will 
think he has little reason to object against 
the Seripture account, that mankind is ina 
State of degradation, against this being the 
fact ; how difficult svever he may think it 
to account for, or even to form a distinct 
conception of the occasions and circum- 
Stances of it. But that the crime of our 
first parents was the occasion of our be- 
ing placed ina more disadvantageous Ccon- 
dition, is a thine throughout and particu. 
larly analogous to what we seein the daily 
course of natural providence.”?— Butler's 
Analogy, Part II, ¢. V. pf. 249, 241. Ed, 
Lendon, 1798, 
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multiform phenomena, we should be 
naturally led, led by purely natural 
theology, to the conclusions he has 
pointed out respecting the holiness, 
justice, and mercy of God, and the 
guilt and consequent punishment of 
man, We should feel inclined to de- 
mur as tothe probability of such con- 
clusions ever being, at least with any 
thing like conclusiveness, drawn by 
such frail, weak-signted, and erring 
mortals as ourselves. Waving, as 
we have before said, the impreba- 
bility of any deductions being natural- 
ly drawn at all from externsl appear- 
ances; and granting, for areument’s 
sake, that marks of inteiligence would 
irresistibly lead to the discovery and 
full belief of an intelligent cause, all 
we should necessarily do iurther 
would be, from seeing marks of de- 
struction and devastation, to infer a 
destroying cause. This, it is true, 
might lead to some conjectures re- 
specting the reason for such a cause 
so operating. But, Scripture apart, 
not seeing crime in direct and exclu- 
sive connexion with, or closely pre- 
ceding, this destruction, it would 
be abundantly open for us to debate 
whether crime had been indeed the 
impelling motive for it ; or whether 
the natural imperfection of created 
things (as some 4ave argued) might 
not involve much greater subversions 
than these in the very condition of 
their being. Perhaps malevolence 
might be imputed to the destroying 
cause ; the hypothesis of the good 
anid evil principle might be had re- 
course to. Or at the best the mani. 
fest tokens of havoc and devastation 
on the total face of this habitable 
speck of earth, “ this punctual spot,’ 
scarcely visible in the general crea- 
tion, might be supposed no more im- 
portant, no further indicative of 

seiled plan of destructive vengeance 
in any supposed Governor of the 
world, than the accidental overthrow 
of an ant-hill by the foot of a thoucht- 
less child, attende« with the death o! 
thousands perhapsof animated beings 
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In the little busy community, and 


with subversion aud ruin to may a 
well-reared temple and well-stored 
granary In their pigmy metropoils. 

Such, we presume, might be the 
state of conjeciire prior to the sug- 
gestions of Scripture. Jt might be 
a question whether the ideas of crime, 
and of frrisiment, would even so 
much as prescat themscives to the 
mere philusophical ingquier into 
these phenomena. But we open our 
Bibie, bring tiem, as believers, to 
that intaliivie test, and our doubts 
are al once resoived, our ignorance 
informed, aud we read in the works, 
in the “ destructions wrought in the 
eartii,’ a clear and awiui illustration 
of the perlections of an all-hely Je- 
hovah. 

In the third chapter, Mr. Gisborne 
pursues much the sume traip of argu- 
ment in rezard to the external state 
of the earth ; and gives the most in- 
teresting and scienulic compendium 
of the arguments for the Fiood, and 
of the varied phenomena it has left 
on the surface of our globe, that we 
think would easily be found in the 
same space in any other work. In 
this chapter he more tully develops 
that peculiar and very original view 
which he has drawn, from the works 
of nature, of the attribures of Ged. 
It is, in fact, Mr.Gisborne’s most lau- 
dabie and truly Christian endeavour 
throughout this volume, to educe 
from natute the pariicular a:tribute 
of mercy in the Divine proceedings: 
and to discover, in lis general face, 
marks of a punishment: us yet partial 
and suspended, as ifon u race who had 
prievously transgressed, and yet who 
may justly consider themscives, from 
all appearances, as “ under hope of 
heavenly grace.” in the present 
chapter he treads nearly the same 
ground of argument as in the pre- 
ceding. He demonstrates most ably, 
both through the eye and the ear of 
batural theology, the concurrent 


proofs not only from vistble phenome- 
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na, but from audible report and unj. 
versal Wadition, the fact of the Mo. 
saic rlood. He aiso argues again, 
Somewhat analozicaily, thal, agreeg- 
bly to the scripture hypothesis of 
“mercy re JOicin ys ayalst judgment, “ 
marks of indescribavie mercy in the 
construction of nature abound in every 
directlon almost to eff.ce tae memo- 
ry of a Catastrophe intended asa aad 
ishment and a warning to a ‘CE, 
some of whom are spared to re- me O- 
ple the world, and, as It migit seem, 
lo 1e€-enact the scenes of their des. 
tined trial, ‘This, doubuess, is a 
confirmation of the scripture account 
of things, strong and fuil, and suffi- 
clently explicit for all practical pur- 
poses. But whether, again, all this 
would have presented itself to the 
understanding of the mere pupil of 
Natural thevlogy, through his eye 
and his ear, without the aid of the 
glasses, or the auditory tubes, if we 
may so speak, of Christianity, will, 
as before stated, admit of some doubt; 
and as far as it uppears to be answer- 
ed in the affirmative, in the pages of 
Mr. Gisborne*, will be assented to 


* In the conclusion of this chapter, Mr, 
Gisborne himself states a doubt whether 
the fact of the Flood be, or not, within the 
province of natural theology. He claims 
it, however, peremptorily to that depart- 
ment, as being a fact independen of all 
revelation, aud standing on general tradi 
tion, &c. “Every such fact,” he adds, 
“natural theology claims, pa" will em- 
ploy :” and none go readily as those which, 
“it is perceived by fatr and direct induce 
tion, sustain some of the special and pects 
liar truths which le at the root of the 
gracious plan of saivation through a Re- 
deemer.” Now if the fact of an universal 
deluge stand clear of «ii revelation, and the 
tradition would have been conclusive sup- 
posing no revelation bad existed, as we 
think it would, this clearly would have been 
within the province of natural theology. 
But is it not crowding this pravince with 
more than its legitimate subje cts, when we 
presume it to be ce: apne without the aid 
of revelation, dy fair and direct induction, to 
deduce from the supposed fact of a flood 
some of the special and peculiar truths of 
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according, or not, as we suppose that 
Nature and natural reasoning, by 
themselves, wi!l convey to the mind 
adequate or distinct notions of the 
Divine attributes. We trust, that, 
without any further enlargement, our 
readers will perceive this three-fold 
view, under which we have been led 
to contemplate the general argument 
in Mr. Gisborne’s work : and any 
doubts we may have expressed, with 
respect to the clearness with which 
he bas in all cases separated them 
from each other, will not affect the 
decision whtch we can most con- 
scientiously pronounce with respect 
to the general, and we might say in- 
estimable, value of the whole, the 
truly Christian and scriptural tone 
which marks every page of the work, 
the very considerable originality in 
jts statements, which, at least, will 
not be considered as detracting from 
its merits, and the exquisite charms 
of innumerable passages, such as the 
following, which we cannot refrain 
from giving, though we had almost 
pledged ourselves to give no further 
lengthened extracts. 


*¢ Would you receive and cherish a strong 
impression of the extent of the mercy dis- 
played in the renewal of the face of the 
earth?) Would you endeavour to render 
justice to the stibject 2? Contemplate the 
number of the diversified effects on the sur- 
face of the globe, which have been wrought, 
arranged, and harmonised, by the Divine 
benignity through the agency of the retiring 
deluge : and combine in your survey of them 
the two connected characteristics, utility 
and beauty ; utility to meet the necessities 
and multiply the comforts of man; beauty 
graciously superadded to cheer his eye and 
delight his heart, with which the general 
aspect of nature is impressed. Observe the 
mountains, of every form and ot every ele- 
vation. See them now rising in bold acclivi- 
ties ; now accumulated in a succession of 
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gracefully sweeping ascents ; now iower- 
ing in rugged precipices; now rearing 
above the clouds their spiry pinnacles glit- 
tering with perpetual snow. View their 
sides, now darkened with unbounded fo- 
rests ; now spreading to the sun their ample 
slopes covered with herbage, the summer 
resorts of the flocks and the herds of sub- 
jacent regions ; now scooped into sheltered 
concavities ; now enclosing within their 
ranges glens green as the emerald, and wa- 
tered by streams pellucid and spark: ng as 
crystal. Pursue these glens as they unite 
and enlarge themselves : mark their rivu- 
lets uniting and enlarging themselves also : 
untilthe glen becomes a valley, and the 
valley expands into a rich vale ora spacious 
plain, each varied and bounded by hills and 
knolls ard gentle uplands, in some parts 
chiefly adapted for pasturage, in others for 
the plough ; each intersected and refresh- 
ed by rivers flowing onward from country 
to country, and with streams continually 
augmented by collateral accessions, until 
they are finally lost in the ocean. There 
new modes of beauty await the beholder ; 
winding shores, bold capes, rugged pro- 
montories, deeply indented bays, larbours 
penetrating far inland and protected from 
every blast. But in these vast and magnifi- 
cent features of Nature, the gracious Author 
of all things has not exlausted the attrac- 
tions with which He purposed to decorate 
inanimate objects. He pours forth beau- 
ties in detail, and with unsparing prodi- 
gality of munificence, and for whatever 
other reasons, for human gratification also, 
on the several portions, however intonsi- 
derable, of which the large component 
parts of the splendid whole consist : on the 
rock, on the fractured stone, on the thicket, 
on the single tree, on the bush, on the 
mossy bank, on the plant, on the flower, on 
the leaf Of all these works of his won- 
drous hand He is continually varying and 
enhancing the attractions by the diversified 
modes and accessions of beauty with which 
He invests them, by the alterations of sea- 
sons, by the countless and rapid changes of 
heht and shade, by the characteristic ef- 
fects of the rising, the meridian, the cet- 
ting sun, by the subdued glow of twilight, 
by the poft radiance of the moon ; and by 
the hues, the acti ms, and the music of the 
animal tribes with which they are peopled. 
While natural theology perceives the Crea- 
tor thus lavishing sources of pure and inno- 
cent pleasure on the abode of a race oftrans- 
gressors: well may she listen with ad- 
micing vet undoubting faith to the veice of 
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Revelation, which tells her that the eter- 
naldebLehts ordamed for the redeemed ot 
the Jord in those new heavens and that 
new carth wherein dwelleth mehteousness, 
ordamed forthem by Him whois able to do 
exceeding anundantiy above all that we ask 
or thipk, shall be saecu as eve hath not seen, 
nor ear beard, neither lath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive.” pp. 79—82. 


Can we do less than acknowledge, 
Ina passage like this, at once the 
poet, the painter, the orator, and the 
Christian: 

li Cuap. IV. Mr. Gisborne pur- 
sues the ** conclusions deducible from 
the nature and the position of the 
mineral coptents of the earth.” 
These, particularly coal and iron, 
tpongh prodigious:y serviceable to 
manin the state of moral discipline 
and tempered judgment in which he 
is Now placed, he considers as scarce- 
ly applicable to bim in a state of inno- 
cence, at least in the situations In 
which they are now arranged, and 
under the circumstances and forms 
in which they are now commonly 
enveloped. Having, in an entertaining 
manner, exhibited the use of iron and 
its prodigious Importance in the eyes 
ot asavage, he anticipates an objection 
tothis statement, trom the probability 
of these sttbterraneous contents lav- 
Ing existed in the bowels of the earth 
previously to any supposed lapse or 
transpression of its moral inhabitants, 
and indeed as coeval with its first 
creation. This objection he Inge. 
niously and not untairly silences by 
presuming, on his part, such a pre- 
science In the Divine Mind, and such 
an orderly distribution of all his works 
accordingly, even * from the begin- 
ning,’ as to have preparedthe diffe- 
rent substances of the earth In their 
various strata, and respective collec- 
tions, with a view to the pre known 
transyression of bis creatures, and 
for the trials for which he had des- 
lined them im consequence of that 
foreknowledge, We shall only ob- 


serve on this reply, which is open to 
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the impartial judgment of every rea- 
der, that it 1s pertectly reconcileable 
with the scripture account of man’s 
fall, by no means adverse to that 
original declaration of the Creator, 
that ** every thing He had made was 
very good,” (that is, subservient to 
every desicn He had himself in view,) 
and equally probable with any other 
reason that could be alleged by the 
mere natural theologist for the plac- 
ing of such things, as it were so nn. 
towardly, in the recesses of the earth, 

The fitth chapter, “ on certaip other 
circumstances connected with the 
surface of the earth,’ contains a ful 
and most entertaining historical and 
chronological detail of earthquakes, 
and volcanic eruptions, in different 
eras and in different parts of the ha- 
bitable world.  [t also points out how 
very considerable 4 proportion of the 
whole dry land of the globe ts con- 
signed to polar snows, haked rocks, 
moving sands, irremediable drougit, 
and saline impregnations, Such 
symptoms of declension from a state 
imagined once by poets, where *om- 
nis feret omnia tellus,” and partially 
realized in the short-lived happiness 
and innocence ot Eden, Mr. Gisborne 
conceives naturally inapplicable, but 
to beings inheriting or exhibiting 
ther father’s depravity, and under 
discipline and trial for a happier por- 
tron. Phe subyect obviously leads to 
that most Important topic——death ; 
and, 1 answer to the inquiry how tar, 
and under what circumstances, that 
* last enemy” would appear to the 
pupil of natural theology, uncer hts 
severest, and tous, alas | appropriate 
aspect, a8 an avenging person, a de. 
Sstroying angel sent from above, te 
wave over our heads the rod of pun- 
ishment and the sword of wrath, Mr 
Gisborne replies by stating, that 
‘death, In Its simple character, is 
not necessarily a proof, chat the be- 
Ings to whom it attaches have offend. 
edtheir Creator.”’, The circromstanres 


of death must decide the question 
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and, in fact, do decide it in our own 
case, to the view of the natural 
iheoloyist, unfavourably to human 
innocence and the esteem of man 
with his Maker. 


Death, sudden, widely-spreading, su- 
oervening in an unknown and a horrid form, 
vears the aspect, not of a placid dismis- 
sion from existence ; not of a yracious trans- 
plantation imto another and a nobler pro- 
vince of the universal empire of the Al- 
mighty ; but of the execntion of judicial 
sentence upon a race of transyressors. 
When the disciples of our Saviour showed 
themselves disposed to inter that the eigh- 
‘een on whom the tower in Siloam fell, 
and the Gahleans whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifies, must have been 
sinners above the rest of their countrymen ; 
the feeling, though in is application ‘natu. 
thorised and erroneous, was in its principle 
paturaland reasonable. it did not become 
the disciples to institate needless and fruit- 
less comparisons between the supposed 
guilt of the dead and of the living. The 
catastrophe which had taken place did not 
of necessitv imply that the dead bad been 
more sintul than their countrymen in yene- 
ral, or than the verv disciples : but mt did 
at least imply that the dead belonged to a 
race lying under the penalty of sin. if men 
had not tortented by departure trom holiness 
the primeval favour of a God of Love ; the 
eighteen would not have been overwhelim- 
ed by the falling tower, nor would the blood 
of the sacm&eing Galleans have flowed in 
a blended streans with that of the victiis,’” 
ap. 413, Liv, 


The use of the scriptural passage 
is pecullarly discriminating, apd ine 
Kenilous, and much to the polot 
this place, And to this quotation we 
should be very happy, passing over 
Chap. VI. on “the nature of earthly 
vbjects provided for the use of man,” 
und proceeding to Chap. V1. on 
“circumstances connected with the 
structure and the oature of the hu- 
” to add frum that ano- 
ther guutation Coulalmng some ad- 
Mirable remarks, on the aw'ul pecu- 
laritics of UGewulii, 
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the original simple benevolence of 
the Creator, to unofiending creatures. 
We find, however, that we must ior- 
bear, and we shall here make the ob- 
seryation which has struck us in this 
comparison of nature’s testimony 
with that of Scripture, onthe subject 
of death ; namely, that here, accoru- 
ing tothe statementot Mr. Gisvorne, 
some difference does exist between 
them, in as much as Natural theology 
is not supposed tv account the mere 
circumstances of death avy sufficient 
ground for suspecting the curse oi 
the Creator; whereas, Revelation dis- 
tinctly informs us, that death itseli— 
NOlils cercumstunces but death isell— 
has been inflicted upon us in conse- 
quence of mai’s rebellion. * Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
rewura.’? We siouid humbly suggest 
whether this may not wear the ap- 
pearance of a certain degree of in- 
Consistency, voluntarily admitted in 
order to make good tne Claim of na. 
tural thevioyy to a original inde- 
pendeuce of scripture testimony: 
whereas the truto of this particular 
argument perhaps, as well as of the 
case in generai, uilyht be better maln- 
tained by boldly taking Scripture for 
our guide, and assuming death itself 
as evidently revolting, even on the 
yrounds of natural theology, to re- 
flecuny, rational, and moral agents. 
‘Vhe very circumstance of having 

** ‘Vo die, and go we Know not whither,” 
is a thing calculated to strike, and 
Woes, ib jact, slike a terror irresisil- 
bly into every such being 3 a terror, 
which, for apy thing we know, is must 
imperfectly shared with “us by the 
brute creation ; at least which may 
well be pleaded, as it respects our. 
selves, lo piove the event which 
occaslons it a most unnatural and 
revolung appointment tor werely 
passing irons one stale to another ; 
and Which, under its lightest cir. 
OC 
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We shall only add further, respect- 
ing chapters six and seven, that 
bringing nearer home the questions 
of natural theology; returning up- 
wards from the primeval strata and 
organic “sharon, ea the earth’s 
surface, and downwards from the 
height of Cotopaxiand the Andes, to 
those points in natural history more 
immediately in contact with man as 
many, and with our daily interests and 
concerns ; they cannot fail of being 
read with the deepest feeling. They 
contain, indeed, some of the most 
striking remarks, some of the closest 
and most intelligent observations, on 
natural objects around us, on human 
conveniences and on human life, with 
some of the most curious and novel 
speculations that we think were ever 
put together in the same space. 
Amongst a multitude of circumstan- 
ces equally well and appropriately in- 
troduced as indicative of our present 
degraded condition ; we might select 
a remark on our food, in page 152. 


“That aholy and pure being, inthe full 
radiance of his Creator’s approbation and 
love, should be constrained, fur the pre- 
servation of his existence, or of his strength, 
continually to dip his hand in blood ; to de- 
prive of happiness and cf life a fellow- 
creature, differing indeed from himself in 
form, and qualities, and powers, but the 
workmanship of the same band from which 
his own existence flowed: this would bea 
supposition inconsistent, I think, with any 
semblance of probability.” 


We should most willingly accom- 
pany Mr. Gisborne through the re- 
mainder of the chapters in this very 
interesting work, for the purpose of 
assisting, in some humble measure, 
the judgment of our readers, but, in 
a much higher degree, informing 
our own respecting the important 
matters contained in its pages. But 
we find ourselves constrained to ter- 
minate our labours, on a fu!] presump- 
tion that those who have willingly 
accompanied our progress thus far, 
will be disposed toinform themselves, 


by a more direct method, of theen- 
tire nature and contents of this vo- 
lume. And we shall now, therefore, 
content ourselves with giving the 
subject of the six succeeding chap- 
ters, in the very luminous summary 
which the author has inserted in the 
concluding one, of the whole argu- 
mcutand its several parts. He there 
takes up the course cf his statements 
which we have leit in the seventh 
chap'er, and thus proceeds :— 


“Seventhly. Inthe tendencies and the 
faculties of the Luman mind ; tendencies, 
demonstrating by hourly experience to 
reason and observation a nature radically 
corrupted, a nature, however, capable of 
being restored by Divine grace, as exam. 
ples of characters transformed under that 
sacred influence testify, to the love and the 
practice of righteousness ; faculties, bear- 
ing amidst their debasement and their 
limitations marks of their high origin, but 
in their exertions exposed to continual 
hazard of disappointment, and retaining a 
feeble and transitory hold on their acqui- 
sitions; we read the same disclosures re- 
specting man, his condition, aad his pros- 
pects, which from the antecedent lines of 
argument we have already deduced. 


“ Eighthly. While inthe various branches 
of human occupation tokens of the Divine 
benignity are intermingled in a proportion 
sufficient to justify the hope, that the 
guiity race is not excluded from mercy : 
the amount of labour, of pain, of solicitude, 
of precariousness, of disappointment, is su 
great as to be inconsistent with any con- 
ceivable state of holy beings, and evidently 
to bear a penal character. 


‘‘Niothly. All the preceding proposi- 
tions are strengthened by the argument 
from negation; by the absence, namely, 
or the practical non-existence, of any fact 
contrary to any of them. 


“Tenthly. The situation of man upon 
earth, marked, on the one hand, with 
the impress of penal inflictions for sin, 
and, on the other, with signs of mercy 
and means of grace, is in every part 
stamped with the character of moral 
discipline, This moral discipline is in 
perpetual ard universal operation ; and 
is specifically suited, net only to inculcate 
and to enforce those general verities 
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which are common to true religion under 
every dispensation, but to guide and pre- 
pare men profitably to receive the particu- 
lar dispensation, (irough which it was or- 
dained in the Divine wisdom that mercy 
should be conveyed. 


“ Bleventhly. ‘The number, the variety, 
the precision, and the importance of the 
coincidences, resemblances, and analogies, 
existing between the actual state of things 
among mankind, 23 it is ascertainable by 
observation, and the Scriptures, attest the 
truth of the sacred volume, and pointed!y 
corroborate the doctrines of the Gospel. 


‘* Such then appears to be the evidence, 
preparatory as well as collateral, which 
Natural Theology, having first established 
by other arguments the existence and va- 
rious attributes of the Deity, brings more 
particularly forward in confirmation of the 
fall of man, and of the dispensation which 
the Divine mercy has appointed for his re- 
demption.” pp. 277—230. 


In the whole course of this most 
important and interesting argument, 
we discern, more or less, the same 
marks of an eaolightened genius, the 
same occasional mixture of the lofty 
and the pathetic, with the same uni- 
formly copious, and even in some in- 
stances majestic, flow of diction® and 
command of appropriate sentiment 


* We have endeavoured here to use terms 
appropriate to our exact feeling, in regard 
to Mr. Gisborne’s general style. But we 
should also hint, that as majesty is some- 
times rather encumbered than beautified by 
the redundant flow of its magnificent dra- 
pery, so, in our judgment, the style of our 
author, in some few instances, suffers from 
the weight more than it gains from the 
splendour of his periods. We should par- 
ticularly suggest, whether the frequent 
reiteration of the same word in successive 
sentences, or portions of sentences, does 
hot give the whole somewhat of a heavy 
and unnatural appearance. Our copy of 
the work contains many a pencil mark 
through certain words of this kind, which, 
inour opinion, are not at all missed from 
the structure, and even less, from tie effect 
and force of the sentence. Mr. Gisborne 
has also advarced a claim on our lexico- 
graphers, which thev will best know how to 
appreciate for the sddition of certain new 
and weighty ver bals to our language ; such 
as friability, applicability, inexplicahility, 
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on all subjects ; with perhapsalso a 
similar oscillation in the reasoning to 
that which we have before noticed, 
and sometimes an obscure, and some- 
times an untenable position, in re- 
spect tothe genuine claims of natura! 
theology. In chapters eight and nine 
particularly, we discover, almost for 
the first time, what we had been 
inxiously looking for from the open- 
ing of the volume, a direct confirma- 
tion from natural theology of the 
Scripture doctrine of human corrup- 
tion. We had seen but little force 
in pricr reasonings respecting the 
disorders of the earth, both upon, and 
below, and above its surface, as de- 
monstrative of human guilt, ull this 
also was made out by some inde- 
pendent testimony. And we cannot 
help offering an humble opinion, that 
had the eighth chapter stood first, in 
the very front of the argument, and 
proved at once by the plain, strong, 
and concurrent voice of Reason and 
Revelation, that man is a sinner, we 
should have gone forward with much 
greater satisfaction to the delineation 
of natural evils and disorders ; and 
have much more readily deduced 
from them a confirmation of that all- 
important fact, the displeasure of 
God at the crimes of his creatures. 
In short, to express our whole mean- 
ing in a few words, it appears to us, 
that the four points which, on Mr. 
Gisborne’s plan are to be distinctly 
realized, are these: man’s guilt, the 
disorder of nature, God’s justice, and 
the intervention of mercy. The Scrip- 


attainability. Instances of our former re- 
mark are too numerous to need any specifi- 
cation. We think the following sentence, 
however, an apt case in point. “In every 
region, in every portion of every region, the 
surface testifies that its form was produced, 
by the action of water, by the action of re- 
tiring water ; testifies that no mode of in- 
strumental agency, within the circle of our 
experience, and the cognizance of our judg- 
ment, could have produced the existin 

form of the surface of the earth, but the ac 
tion of retiring water.” pp. 71,72. See 
alao, pp. 156, 162, 163, 168, &e. &e 
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tures speak strongly and fully upon 
ali these several points ; aud so, 
When properly interpreted, does the 
voice of Reason drawn from a view 
uf tue Unlugs around us. Reason, in- 
uced, can scarcely be said directly to 
inier Duman guilt trom the disuruets 
of nature, or from both, seen sefia- 
rutciy, eter God’s justice or God’s 
mercy. Butwhen Scripture telis us 
vf tue fail of nan, Reason looks round, 
sid sces every thing 10 man, his Con- 
duct, lis beart, his bistory, to con- 
firma tue doctrine. When Scripture 
telis us of a curse, the Curse of God 
propounced on nature, * Cursed is 
ihe ground for thy sake,’ Reason 
avai looks round, and sees nothing 
iw disprove and every thing to cor. 
yvoborate the fact, that Nature és nos 
us sne first came forth from the hands 
of er Maker. When, moreover, 
Scripture telis us plainly of the jus- 
tice of God in this matter, and that 
tle ib indeed * a God to whom ven- 
veance belonyeth,’ and who * wiil 
vepay the sinner to his lace,” Reason 
avain Jooks round, and sees a multi- 
tude of instances In Which punish- 
ment does actuaily toilow crime, and 
where we are beiucr or worse off, 
visibly and sensibiy, for the course 
of conduct we chuose ; and hence 
she is persuaded that the Scripture 
uccuunt of God’s justice is a true 
ove, and that even these disorders of 
jiature, though not visibly aud immme- 
disteiy ivilowing on crime, may yet 
be ordered according to that general 
law, otherwise observed, which does 
aflix punishmentto crime. And finally, 
when Scripture informs us of a com- 
passionate movement in the Divine 
Mind, intermixed with tbe desigus of 
justice, and both together operating 
under the name, and with the implied 
etlecis, of that mixed attribute calied 
Merey Reason once more looks 
pound. and discovers many corres- 
ponding syimploms lu nature of this 
very sane aturibute im the God of 
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ali its disorders, evidently nota scene 
of uomixed punishment, but most 
fitted for one of trial aud probation 

he finds every thing in it at once 
tu awaken sentiments of awe to- 
wards a just, and of gratitude towards 
a bountitul, Gud ; enough that © He 
should not be jlett without witness” 
to the willing aud attentive mind, and 
yet should not lurce himself upoi 
the obstinate or the inconsiderate , 
In hae, enough lo encourage hope 
upon the advpuon of a tull aud unye- 
served repentance, and yet also te 
enkindie fears upou a willul conti- 
Nuance in disobedience and disaffec- 
tion towards him. 

That these are substantially the 
views under which Mr. Gisborne has 
composed nis valuable work, we are 
fully persuaded : and the tweifth 
chapter particuiarly, Coulaining the 
cieventh head in his general summa. 
ry, as given above, will be found to 
trace, almost of quite in the manner 
we have proposed, aud which indeed 
coincides with the plan of Bishop 
Butier, to whom Mr. Gisborne reters 
In this chapter, those very * coinci- 
uences, resemblances, and analogies, 
io be iound between the actual state 
of things as manitest to natural tbeo- 
logy and the Scriptures.” We sbali 
not enter iurther tnto this very inte- 
resting and useful chapter, nor lur- 
ther iuto the argument it: embraces, 
than to express upon that, as weil as 
upon the whole work, our hiyb sense 
of its valuable smatter, and of the 
lofty and correct standard it assumes 
throughout, of sound gospel princt 
ples, and the purest evanyelical prac: 
tice. lois this which in the clearest 
Inaiiber stamps the wark of originall- 
ty aud of high worth on Mr. Gis- 
borne’s view of the wheie subject 5 
and we hail the day with Infinite sa- 
tisfaction, in which the purest doc: 
trines of Reveiation, and the know: 
ledge ot Jesus Cieist and iim cruce 
tied, bave Deer assumed as the lewit 
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sound natural theology. We are 
indeed aware that some writers be- 
fore, Dr. Paley amongst them, and we 
might add also the name of a still 
more recent and very original rea- 
soner on the state, natural and moral, 
of the human race, Mr. Malthus® 
have treated the subject with an in- 
structive reference, and even defer- 
ence, to the scriptural view of things, 
and of our condition here, asin a pre- 
paratory state of trial and probation. 
But the whole has been hitherto sum- 
med up ina very few words. Wri- 
ters have seemed to think they were 
sutruding upon the ground of natural 
theology with such observations. 
They have seemed to think, what 
we have humbly endeavoured to hint 


- 


*See also Quarterly Review, Art. Mal- 
‘hus, July, 1817, p. 398 —** Above all, can 


we fai to observe, that this principle (of 


population,) imposed as itis by a Creator, 
whem we see and teel to he benevolent, is 
astrong corroboration of the truth of that 
revelation which declares mankind to be 
placed here in a preparatory state. Have 
we not every reason, from analogy, to be- 
eve, that if He Leia intended this for their 
wal destination, He would have rendered 
vertection attainable; and that as He has 
ot placed perfection within ther reach, 
de designs this worid as a state of disci- 
line “—Ehis is manty. ecanciusive, and 
cheystian reasoning, 
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at as anerror, that natura! religion 
was one thing, revealed religion ano- 
ther: that one was rather matter of 
experience, the other of faith : that 
no one could dispute Detsm; but 
that Deists might cispute Christiani- 
ty : and that, in short, one was all 
plain, and the other all mystery ; 
Providence, the simple language of 
nature, and redemption with its ad. 
junct doctrines, the inconceivable 
cictum of an improved Revelation, 
Now itis our hope, that a new ordes 
and view of things is abont to arise : 
that the conclusions of nature ane 
revelation alike will be found * plain 
to him that understandeth, and right 
to them that find knowledge :’ that 
dificuluies will be acknowledyved to 
exist on every plan, but not fewer on 
that of Nature than on that of Reve 

lation ; difficulties which perhapfer 
might have for ever hid trom our 
view, If jeftio onrseives and our own 
blinded reason and hardened heart. 
the doctrines of both; difficulties 
which still, whatever view of things 
we adopt, try the honesty of faith. 
the humility of reason. and the mo- 

rality of the heart; and which indeed 
alike have retired only before the 
rlorious light of Divine Revelation, 

and can vanish only before the supe- 
riorand internal illumination of God’s 


Holv Spirit 
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PERARY AND PIEFLOSOPITICAL INTEL! 
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GRFAT RRITAIN. 

RF PARING for publication :—Critical Ex- 
“nination of Mr. Bellamv’s Translation of 
frenesis, bv J, W. Woitaker ;—Personal 
5servarions in China, by Dr. Clarke Abel, 
wal foho ;—Introduction to the Critical 

‘tudv. of the Holy Scriptures, by T. H, 
Hh Me 3 vols, 8 vo, ;—Historical Account 
' Travels in Asia, by Hough Murray :— 
Viscellaneous Works ‘of the tate Tucge 
Harding, hy Mr, John Nichols :—Recollec- 


i 


™S of Japan, by Captain Golownin s— 
“ermons, by the Rex 
“ate yf Na re 


COR. Marunrin, Cu- 
Peter's, T}nhlin, 


AEENCE. 


C2 
af +; 


Inthe nrese -—WVemnirs on the presen 
State of Serence and Scie 
in France, by Dr. A.B Granville ;—Geo- 


tific Inetitutions 


graphical and Sraistical Deseription of 
Scotland, by Dr. James Plavtair y—~Prevels 
m England, by D: Sikes; published at 


Berlin; pow 
sketch of B H Efavdon, TSq. bv Mr. Cares 


translated into) Enelhsh ; 


Complete Iodition of Eusehiug.—In 1816, 
learned Armenin’ ence, of the name 
A Avtirab, with Anecin Sule, at Milan, 
mibushed ia Eatin. fom suthentic MSS. a 
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Eusebius, considering the work, usually 
known under that title, as little more than a 
collection of fragments of modern industry, 
rather than the original work of Eusebius. 
They alsogave the learned reason to hope 
for a complete edition of the work, which, 
though lost among the Greeks, was pre- 
served among the Armenians, in a valuable 
MS. inthe Ambrosian library, ‘hey have 
at length determined to fulfil their inten- 
tion, and to publish the contents ofthe MS. 
my Latin, accompanied with notes and a 
preliminary discourse. The work is offer- 
ed by subscription, which, it isadded, witl 
he received by the ciiief booksellers through- 
out Europe. 


Nitherlands Prize Essay—A prize has 
been proposed by the first class of the 
Roval Institute of Sciences, Belles Lettres, 
and Arts of the Netherlands, on the follow- 
‘ag subject :—* A theory, whether deduced 
from the operations of nature herself, or 
founded on experiments, on the connexion 
and proportion which exist between the 
declivity, the rapidity, and the depth of a 
river ; from which may be determined, with 
certainty, to what point the capacity of such 
river will be augmented alter the execution 
of certain cuts,” &c. ‘The value of the prize 
is three hundred florins. The papers may 
be written in Dutch, French, English, Latin, 
or German: and must be sent, tree of pos- 
tage to the secretary M. Vrolik, at the 
Hague, before the end of the year 1818. 


Persian Toleration—It is said that the 
present Prince Roval of Persia has greatly 


exerted himself to correct the excesses of 


religious zeal in the Mussulmans employed 
:N his service, and to protect the Christians 
who might suffer from their violence. To 
ganction his proceedings, be was desirous 


of obtaining the support of the superiors cf 


the Mohammedan priesthood, the natural 
guardians of the Mussalman laws; and 


therefore assembled a divan composed of 


Sheick ul-Islam, and the principal Ulemas 
{doctors of the law) of the city of Tauris 
He proposed for their determination the 
following questions, which they answered 
serzatim. First, Was the Lord Fesus atrue 
prophet sent from God 2 Answer, Ves. Se 
condly, Are the laws promulgated in his hon- 
curable Gespel cust or mot Answered unan- 


/ 


imously, 2¢s, they are just Thirdly, 4c- 

cording to our oren lawe may the laws of the 
” ? . ’ . j 

Jord Fesus, fpramtlzatec in fis honourable 


Gospel, be blasphemed,; Answered unani. 
mous!v., Vo. r* fs sneer It 3s ad Tec], that 


after these decisions, to which the Ul-ma 
gave the form of a fatha, or judicial sen. 
tence, the Prince Royal ordered one of hig 
domestics to receive a hundred blows, in 
punishment for an insult offered to a Chris. 
tian; and then dismissed him from his ser. 
vice, as an example to those who might be 
inclined to dishonour Jesus Christ, and to 
insult the professors of Christianity. 


Statue of Memnon.—The statute of Mem. 
non, Mentioned in our last Number, now 
liesin the yard of the British Museum, and 
consists of one solid block of granite, weigh. 
ing about nine tons. The face is in high 
preservation, and is remarkably expressive, 
‘The same vessel has also brought presents 
of antiquity from the Bey of Tripoli to the 

’rince Regent, consisting of columns, cor- 
nices, chapiters, &c. found at Lebida. The 
columns are mostly of one solid piece, one 
weighing nearly fifteen tons, and being 
twenty-two feetin length. They were se. 
lected by Captain W. H. Smyth, of the 
roval navy, assisted by the British Consul 
at Tripoli. 


Mammoth —It is stated that there have 
been recently discovered, on the south side 
of the Isle of Wight, the bones of that stu. 
pendous animal, the Mammoth; several of 
the vertibra, or joints of the back-bone, 
measure thirty-six inches in circumference : 
they correspond exactly in form, colour, 
and texture, to the bones found on the 
banks of the Ohio, in North America — 
Also, in the parish of Northwood, on the 
north side of the island, the bones of the 
Crocodile, it is added, have recently been 
found, by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, of New- 
port. They seem to have belonged to an 
animal of that species, whose body did not 
exceed twelve feet inleng’h. ‘Fheir calca- 
reous nature is not altered ; but the bones 
of the Mammoth found on the south side 
of the island contain iron, 


New South Wales.—We learn from recent 
accounts, that the colony cantinues in a 
flourishing condition : considerable exports 
of fine wool have been already made, and 
will probably be much increased in the 
course of a few seasons. The increase of 
cultivation and live stock, from the end ©! 
1813 to the end of 1815. has been, im acres 
cultivated, 3.756, pasture 46645, horses 
end mules 437, and sheep 3,706 From 
1800 to 1815,orin 15 vears, ’he merease a 
stock was surprising, being from 163 horses, 
their highest number for the first 12 years 
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to 2328, from 1044 horned cattle to 25,279, 
and from 6,124 sheep to 62,476, without 
taking into the account the immense quan- 
tities of cattle annually killed for the supply 
of his Majesty’s stores and the general 
consumption. The climate of the colony 
being found favourable to the silk-worm, 
means are adopting for rearing it to some 
extent. 


A riverot considerable magnitude has 
been found in the interior of New Holland, 
running through a most beautiful country, 
rich in soil, limestone, slate, and good tim. 
ber, by Mr. Oxley, the surveyor-general. 
Its course is northerly, in latitude 32 deg. 
45 min. S. and 148 deg. 58 min, E, longi- 
tude. 


African Expedition —Another enterprize 
is undertaken to explore the termination of 
the Niger. Captain Gray, of the Royal 
African corps, who is intrusted with the 
immediate charge of the expedition, is re- 
presented as every way gualified for solving 
this geographical enigma, having been 
seven years in Africa, and being well ac- 
quainted with the Jaloff language. The 
route is to be that of the Gambia river, 
which he had already entered. A transport 
had been despatched to the Cape de Verd 
islands, to procure horses and mules, the 
return of which was soon expected, when 
Captain Gray would directly commence his 
journey into the interior The rainy sea- 
son had terminated, and the weather was 
considered as favourable. Mr Ritchie, late 
private secretary to Sir Charies Stuart, at 
Paris, and Captain Marryat, of the Royal 
Navy, are to attempt a journey towards 
Tombuctoo,. The former gentleman is ap- 
pointed Vice-Consul at Mourzouk, in the 
mterior, the capital of Fezzan, a dependen- 
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cy of Tripoli, whose Governor is son of the 
Bey of that kingdom. The protec:ion of 
the bey is guaranteed to them; the jour- 
ney, therefore, is not so perilous as by other 
routes, aithough they have the great Za- 
harrah to pass, aid must be eipht days 
without meeting with water. The French 
have been before us, and a S; aniard, who 
travelled in Epypt for Bonaparte, under the 
assumed name of Ali Bey, has actually set 
off. It is already known that Mr. Bowdich, 
and some other gentlemen from Cape Coast 
Castle, have penetraced into the Ashantee 
country, and been well received — In'br- 
mation has been received by this means, 
which, it is thought, gives more probability 
to the death of Mungo Park than any that 
has hitherto appeared. Mr, Bowdich met 
with some Moorish merchants who had 
been at Haoussa, who stated that while they 
were at that place a White man was seen 
going down the Niger ina large canoe, in 
which all the other persons were Blacks. 
This was reported to the king, who imme- 


diately sent some of his people to advise 


him toreturn, and to tell him that if he 
proceeded much farther he would be de- 
stroyed by the cataracts. The White man, 
mistaking the goud intentions of the king, 
persisted in his voyage. The king sent a 
large party to seize him and bring bim to 
Haoussa, which, after some opposition, they 
effected. Here he was detained by the 
king for two years, at the end of which time 
he became ill of a fever and died ‘he mer- 
chants who related this tale declared that 
they had seen the White man at Haoussa, 
Whether this person was Mungo Park er 
his companion, Lieutenant Martyn, the last 
known survivor of the party besides him- 
self, no means exist of ascertaining, al- 
though there is strong reason for supposing 
that no other White persons could have 
been in the interior of Africa in the situation 
described. 


——— ee 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on the first Lessons of the Sun- 
day Morning Service, from the first to the 
thirteenth Sunday after Trinity ; together 
with four Sermons onother Subj cts; by 
the Rev. R. Burrows, D D 8vo. 10s. 6d 

The Literary and Scientific Pursuits 
which are encouraged and enforced in ‘he 
University of Cambridge, bricfiy described 
and vindicated: with various Notes. Svo. 
63 6d. 

Annals of Scottish Episcoprcy, from the 
vear 1788, to the vear’ 1816, inclusive ; he. 

Christ, Observe. No, 208, 





ing the Period during which the late Righ* 
Rev. Jolin Skinner, of Aberdeen, held the 
office of Senior Bishop and Primus; o 
whom a Biographical Memoir is prefixed ; 
by the Rev J. Skinner, M. A 12s. 

A sketch of the History of Churches in 
England: applied to the Purposes of the 
Society for promoting the Enlai gement and 
Buildingof Churches and Chapels : to which 
is added, a Sermon on the Honour of God 
in Places of public Worship; by John 
Brewster, M. A. Ss. 6c 

A neat edition of the Septuagint, witt 
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Apocrypha, in one volume: the text is 
taken from the Oxford edition of Bos. &vo. 
28s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Travels in Canada, and the United S 
of America, in 1816 ‘and 1817; by F. 
Esq. 8vo 14s. 

A Second Journey through Persia to 
Constantinople, between the Years 1810 
and 1816: witha Journal of the Voyage by 
the Braziis and Bombay .to che Persian 
Gulph; together with an Account of the 
Proceedings of bis Majesty’s Embassy un- 
der his Excellency Sir Gore Ousley, Bart., 
K.S.L. 4to. with maps, coloured costumes, 
and other engravings from the designs of 
the author ; by Jas. Morier, Esq 3S/. 13s 6d. 

A Journey from India to England,through 
Persia, Georgia, Russia, P. tand, and Prus- 
sia, in the Year 1817; by Lieut. Col. John- 
son,C B. 4to. 2/ Qs. 

A Journey round the Coast of Kent ; 
containing Remarks on the Principal Ob- 
jects worthy of Notice throughout the whole 
of that interesting Border and the con ticue 
ous District; by L Fussel, Esq 8vo Qs. 

No. I. of Chronological and Historical 
Illustrations of Ancient English Architec- 
ture; by J. Britton, F S A 

J. Souter’s Catalogue of Books, 
for the Use of Parochial Lending Libraries. 
8d. 
Memoirs of her Royal Highness the late 
Princess Charlotte ; by T. Green. 8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of John, Duke of ‘Marlborough; 
with his Original Correspondence, collect- 
ed from the Family Records at Blenheim, 
and other authentic Sources ; by W. Coxe, 
M A ; illustrated with portraits, maps, 
and military plans. Vol II. 4to. 32. 5s. 

Biographical Conversations on the most 
eminent Voyagers of different Nations, from 
Columbus to Cooke; by the Rev. W. Bing. 
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of all the Mercantile Cities and Towns of 
the World. 8vo. 10s 6d. 

European Commerce ; or, Complete 
Mercantile Guide to the Continent of Bu. 
rope; by C. W. Rordansz. 8vo. 18s, 

ihe first volume of the Philosophical 
Library ; being a Collection of the most 
Rare and Valuable Reprints of Ancient 
Morality, &c. 8vo, 15s. 6c. 

T .e School-Fellows : a Moral Tale ; by 
the Author of “the Twin Sisters,” &c &e. 
12mo. 4s. 

An Autumn near the Rhine, or Sketches 
of Courts, Society, and Scenery, in some of 
the German States bordering onthe Rhine: 
with a map of Eastern Germany, 8vo. 14s. 

Meditations of a Neophyte, with Notes. 
Pos: 8vo. 6s 6d. 

Cursory Observations, chiefly relating to 
the Conversation and Manners of Private 
Society. 1s. 6d. 

A wrammar of Music: to which are pre- 
fixed, Ubservations explanatory of the 
Properties and Powers of Music as a Sci. 
ence, &c.; by T. Bu: ees Mus. Doc. 9s. 

AD: ctionary ofthe Enoghsh Language ; 
in which the Words : are deduced from their 
Originals, and diustrated in their different 
Significations by Examples from the best 
Writers : to which are prefixed, a History 
ofthe Language, and an English Grammar; 
by the Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. F.S.A. 5 
vow. 4to. T1/ Lis. 

franstations from Camoens, and other 
Poets : with Original Poetry ; by the Au- 
thor of “ Modern Greece,” ard the * Res- 
toration of the Works of Art to Italy.” 8yvo, 
4s. 

The Principles of Population and Pro. 
duction investigated ; by George Purvess, 
LL DPD. 8vo. 10s. 6:1. 

An Inquiry concerning the Population of 
Nations: containing a Refutation of Mr. 
Mailthus’s Essay on Population ; by George 
Ensor, Esq. 8vo, 12s. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


oR. BRAY’S SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING 
PARSONAGE AND PAROCHIAL LI- 


BRARIES 
A. CORRESPONDENT, in our Number for 
last March, p. 159, having suggested the 
importance of providing parsonage lzbraries 
for the resident clergy, we feel much plea- 
sure in giving a briefaccount of what has 
been already done on this subject by the 
Society usually designated, “ the Associates 


of Dr. Bray.” A principal design of this 
association is precisely the same as that 
which our correspondent suggests ; name- 
ly, the founding of parochial and lending 
libraries in England and Wales. The fixed 
parochial library was intended for the im- 

mediate use of the minister of the parish; 

the lending débrary for the benefit of the 
neighbouring clergy, as well as the minister 
of the parish himself. In order to encour 
age and perpetuate this undertaking, ar 
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Act of Parliament was passed in the sev- 
enth year of Queen Anne, entitled, “ AN 
Actfor the bo ver Preservation of parochial 
Libranes in that Part of Great Britain cal- 
led Engiand ” By the most correct account 
which can be obtained, it appears that up- 
ward of ifty libraries were founded by Dr 

Brey in America, and other countries 
ibraad, and sixty.one parochial libraries in 
‘nglundand Wales. Of the former num- 
ber, thirty were founded in) Maryland, 
where Dr Bray was appointed Commissary 
by the Bishop of London, in the year 1696. 


ane 


Of the parocliial libraries the most ex- 
tensive was that at St. Botoiph’s, Aldgate, 
which is mentioned in the account as come 
prising 330 volumes. Independently of the 
above exertions, Dr. Bray sent into Ameri- 

ca upwards of $4,000 religious books for 
general distribution ; and also founded six- 
iy-seven lending libraries in England and 
Wales, and sixteen in the Isle of Man.— 
Dr, Bray died February the’ 13th, 1°30, in 
the seventy-third year of his age, having be- 
que athed a valuable collection of Martyro- 
logical Memoirs which he had four med to 
the L ibrary of Sion College, London. The 
collection is stated to be curious and im- 
portant. He bequeathed also his own pri- 
vate library to the incumbents of Sheldon 
in Warwickshire, of which parish he was 
Rector, and made a provision for a lending 
library in the Highlands of Scotland. 


Since Dr. Bray’s decease, eighty-six 
parochial libraries have been founded ; of 
which five are in the diocese of York ; thir- 
ty-five in that of Chester ; and thirty-four 
in the bishoprick of St. David’s. Four have 
been established within the last three years. 
In 1815 at Peniston, Yorkshire ; in 1816 at 
Princes Risborough, Bucks; tn 1817 at 
ast Hadden, Northamptonshire ; and in 
1817 at Guilden Morden, Herts. 


Since the year 1753 there have also been 
established fifty-three lending libraries ; 
andthe number of beoks distributed among 
them amounts to 12,310. The last esta- 


lished lending library was at Bees, 
Cumberland, in the diocese cf Chester, 


'8,to which the number of books sent 
‘ o=~ 
Wan cil e 


chong > present number of associates amounts 
19 more than eighty-one. The Cora mite 
ee meet for admission of members, re- 


ceiving applications for books, and other 
business of the Society, the first Friday 
mornuimge on ench month, at No. 59, Hattor 
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Garden ; and all applications are to be ad- 
dressed to the Rev Samuel Wix, M. A. F. 
R.S., St Bartholomew’s Hospital ; or the 
Rev. W m. Parker, M A, atthe house of 
the Society for promoting Christian know- 
ledge, Bartlet’s Buildings —The number 
and description of the bouks are regulated 
by the nature of the application under the 
discretion of the Committee. 


The above statement will probably afford 
the information which our correspondent 
wishes. Lhere is, however, another branch 
of utility, which is supported by this asso- 
ciation; namely, scHooLs, originally de- 
signed for the instruction of Negro chil- 
dren. These were opened in diflerent parts 
of America in 1760; but, from the chang- 
ing circumstances of that country, the as- 
sociates were induced to commence schools 
in other situations : and they have now, on 
their regular establishment, three in Nova 
Scotia ; two in Philadelphia, to which 
third ts in contemplation ; and one at Nas- 
sau in New Providence, one of the Bahama 
islands. 


William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P., who 
is a member of the Society, having repre- 
sented that the colony of Sierra Leone, in 
Africa, was a great and rapidly increasing 
colony, consisting of at least 10,000 souls, 
and with schools, in) which 1,000 children 
are educated under the chaplain, and that 
a donation of books would be highly use 
ful, it was resolved that books, to the 
amount of twenty-five pounds, should be 
forwarded to the Rev. Wm. Gurnon, the 
chaplain. The books were accordingly se- 
lected and sent in the month cof October 
last, 


A correspondent, in addressing us on 
the subject of this Society, remarks; ** The 
advantage of such a charitable design is 
sufficiently obvious. Christian benevolence 
cannot be directed to a more important ob- 


ject than the promotion of learning and 


piety in the parochial clergy. Whatever 
tends to heighten the tone of spiritual at- 
tainments amongst our clergy, increases 
their respectability, enlarges the sphere of 
their moral and religious influence, and 
renders to the community at large the most 
essential service, laying the foundation of 
both tempora! and eternal benefit.” In this 
pout of view this institution of Dr. Bray’s 
is certainly entitled to the zealous sup- 
port of all whoitcel interested in the wel- 
fare of the cause of religion, and the re- 
spectubility and pre-eminence of the Church 
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556 Relig. Inted.—Grand Junetion Canal Association. 


f England. T' is only necessary to add, 


hat the association receives presents of 


books, as well as pecumary contributions. 


GRAND JUNCTION CANAL ASSOCIA=- 
TLON. 

Another correspondent (ode Answers to 

Correspondents for July fast, page 488,) 


having referred us to the rmmoral habits of 


the boatmen emploved on the numerous ca- 


nals of ‘his kingdom, and the importance of 


attending to the supply of their religious 
Wants, we hive endeavoured to obtain the 
particulars of what has been hitherto at- 
tempted on their behaif. 


In 1815. aclerzyman resident at a spot 
Where he had many opportunities of con- 
versing with the bargemen of several ca- 
als, which intersect the district in his 
nerchboarbood, suggested the :dea of sup- 
piving every barge with a copy of the holy 
Scriptures, and also tie men whio are sta- 
tioned at the engine houses and the locks. 
These last, from the confined nature of 
their employment, have very seldom an 
opportunity, even if willing, of attending a 
place of worship. The boatmen very 
generally discovered great satisfaction at 
the proposed supply, and expressed their 
readiness to purchase Bibles and Testa- 
ments at reduced prices. Twenty-three 
B bies and tweniv-two Testaments were in 
a short time disposed of, and an association 
was formed, composed principally of ladies, 
for supplying the beats, &e. A smail de- 
postterv of books was also established in 
the vicinity, near the spot where the Ayles- 
buss and Wend. ver branches fall into the 
line f che tsrand Ju ciion Canal. Since 
this period, the depository has been supphi- 
ed tothe amoun -f upwards of ten pounds’ 
worth of Bibles from the Association 


The success which attended this attempt 
suggested the idea of extending the plan, 
by the establishment of an institution at 
Paddington, for the exclusive object of sup- 
plying the whole line of the inland naviga- 
tion 


It appeared, upon ingnirv, that the num. 
ber of boats was between four and five hun- 
dred ; that the numberof men onthe line 
of the Grand Junction Canal, the collateral 
branches, with the engine and lock houses, 
might be estimated at six thonsend; and 
tha:, including their wives and children, 
the number of persons to he taken into 
ronsiceration was prebably not Jess than 
twenty thousand. These may be said al- 


[ Aug. 


most to live upon the water, and, by the 
peculiar nature of ‘heir occupation, are 
precluded from all opportunity of attending 
public worship on the Sabbath-day. For 
this deprivation no remedy seemed to offer 
itself equal to that of providing every 
barge with copies of the hely Scriptures, 
‘To carry thts into effect, on March 20, 
1816, was form: dat Paddington, 


THE GRAND JUNCTION AND GENERAL 

CANAL ASSOCIATION, 
Patrons : ‘the Hon, and Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Durham; the Right Rev, 
the Lord Bishop of Norwich ; the Hon. and 
Right Kev. the Lord Bishep of Gloucester ; 
Charles Harvey, Esq M. P.—Presicdent, 
Rev. Basil Woodd —Secretary (gratis,) Rev, 
John Bull, &c.—TZreasurer, John Bacon, 
Esq.—Collector, Mr. Amies, King-street, 
Edgeware Road. 


A depository of Bibles and Testaments 
was established at Mr Hariison’s Wharf, 
on the Paddington Bason, and thirty of the 
Wharfingers became weekly subscribers to 
the Associaiion. 


By these means we understand that a 
considerable supply of copies of the holy 
Scriptures has been provided and distri- 
buted throughout the whole line of the in- 
land navigation. Endeavours have also 
been adopted to form depots at different 
points of the Grand Junction Canal. Inde- 
pendently of this institution, a supply of 
Common Prayer Rooks has been provided, 
partly gratuitously, and partly at reduced 
prices. Upon investigating the character 
of the persons connected with the barges, 
it was found that many of the boys who 
navigate them, and the children of the 
familics who live in them, could not read ; 
that manv of the elder boys spent the after- 
noon of the Sabbath-day loitering about 
the boats and the cana! vard, and that their 
language was most profane and offensive. 
This circumstance produced, in August, 
1816, the adoption of another plan for their 
benefit, by meane of the CANAL SCHOOL, 
which is held at Paddington every evening 
inthe week; and is free for all children 
connected with the barges, and the men 
who work on the wharves and banks of the 
canal. It consists of about one hundred 
and thirty children, boys and girls, together 
with several boys and young men, about 
sixteen and eighteen years of age. The 
conduct and deportment of these young 
persons is stated to be very gratifying: 
they leare to read the Seriptures, to reneat 
the catechism, and to join in the worsivy 
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ef God, with which the business of the 
school always concludes, The school is also 
open on Sunday mornings ; and in the after- 
noon the children attend Divine service at 
a neighbouring episcopal chapel, where 
they occasionally, in their turn, repeat their 
catechism with other schools. There is 
reason to hope that real benefit has already 
arisen from these plans, which are support- 
ed by annual and occasional subscriptions. 


OXFORD AND OXFORDSHIRE AUXI- 
LIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Fifth Report of this Society announ- 
ces the improving state of the funds : 7637. 
lave been received, of which 560/. have 
heen remitted to the Parent Institution : 
1086 Bibles and 700 Testaments have been 
distributed during the year; a larger num- 
ber than at any previous period. We can 
give only the following passages from the 
speeches and Report. ‘ 


The Senior Proctor, after stating various 
benefits resulting from the Society, remark- 
ed, that ** though the advocates of the So- 
ciety might here take their stand, yet he 
could not but hope that the very provision 
which had been the occasion of so much 
ofience, the union of Christians of different 
denominations on common grounds, with- 
out any compromise of principle, would 
nromote aspirit of charity and concord ; 
for mutual misapprehensions and prejudices 
were not likely to be removed by studied 
separation, and the indulgence of unfavoura- 
ble suspicions. He had no wish to convert 
into a field of debate what he knew had 
heen, anc he trusted wouid continue to be, 
an occasion of exciting the liveliest sympa- 
‘by of Christian feeling. He believed that 
it was 9 rraciousappointment of Providence, 
‘hat most points of duty (thongh ingenuity 
might stillseem to render them disputable ) 
carried their evidence so strongly on the 
face of them, that a plain man, who only 
wished to act richt, would feel little or no 
lifficulty. If this were not the case, it is 
obvious that the greater part of charitable 
exertions must be enher totally suspended, 
orso far chilled as to jose ail their warmth 
and vigour. It was in this light, he thought, 
‘hat the claims of the Bible Society would 
he generally seen ; it carried a strong pre- 
sumption in its favour, and came, if he 
could trust his own feelings, so powerfully 
recommended to the heart, that an ingenu- 
ous mind would be disposed to regret that 
“ had ever been made a subject of discus 
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sion. He was convinced that, in matters 
of this nature, a Christian spirit was the 
safest casuist.” 


The Principal of Magdalene Hall con- 
cluded with reading extracts from his cor- 
respondence with the Archdeacon of Bom- 
bay, one of their original members, and 
now president of the Bible Society in that 
settlement, announcing the translation of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel into the Mahratta 
and Guzarat language ; and others trom a 
friend in Italy, shewing the impossibility of 
procuring a copy of the Testament in that 
country; which the Principal confirmed 
from his own personal Knowledge of most 
of its principal cities. He conceived that 
if Italy had been the only country com- 
pletely destitute of the Bible, and there 
was no reason to expect that the want 
would be supplied from any attempt with- 
in itself, any foreign society undertaking to 
render so great a service to thirty millions 
of Christians was entitled to the thanks and 
co-operation of every believer. But what 
he had said of Italy, there could be no 
doubt, was as applicable to Spain and some 
other countries ; still more, if possible, to 
the Mohammedan and Pagan states, which 
make up the greater part of the globe. 
While, then, this deficiency remains, and 
the most sanguine will hardly maintain that 
it is likely to cease, the Bible Socicty, he 
observed, will be hailed as an universal 
blessing by all whose charity extends be- 
vond the narrow limits of Britain. Nor, if 
it be ever suffered to expire, will they find 
its loss compensated by any or all the many 
religious associations which are the glory 
ofour country, however pure they may bc 
in their object, or unbiameable in their ad. 
ministration, 


The Rev. Mr. Marsh, of Nuneham, ir 
allusion to the progress of the Society, re- 
marked, that “ the single fact, that it was 
instituted in a corner, and in the course of 
ten vears had overspread the whole of the 
civilized world, was itself sufficiently strik- 
ing: it was indeed a fact to which no 
parallel can be feund in history. But he 
would not say that it was alone decisive. 
The simplicity of its plan, the general re- 
ception of the Bible as the word of God, 
the free intercourse now happily subsisting 
between different nations. were natura! 
causes which materially facilitated its pro 
gress. But the chief consideration, which 
had led many to believe thata Divine wflu- 
ence liad accompanied it, was, that togethe: 
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with the distribution of the Bible, which is 
the gift of man, there lias gone torth an ii- 
creasing desive for it, which is the gitl of 
God.” 

After proving this position by various re- 
eet facts, he co ened tu reimark, that, 
** extraordinary as these cccurrences were, 
it was surely more extraordinary stil, that 
all this increasing desire of the Bible shouid 
occur at the very time when the British and 
Foreign Bibie Society arose to meet tt. 
‘These unconcerted comendences, he sad, 
were among the mast authentic maiks of 
the finger ot Providence. Christianity was 
dispensed wien the state of the world al- 
lowed of its beige universally propagated ; 
and, may we net ad Met he new system of 
instruction was invented at the very mo- 
dad Foretgn Bible 
ie materials: the 


ment when the British 


an 
Society arose to furnish th 


British and Foreicn Bible Society itself 


Originated when an increasing desire of the 
Bible was about to give it scope and cth- 
ciency. Again, it was a distinguishing fea- 
ture of this Suctety, that it furnished no- 
thing but what wasequally held in esteem 
among all classes of Christians. But yet, 

how could the innocence of this principle 
be recognized, or the utility of it perceived, 
unless there were a kindiier disposition 
among Christians to each other, unless 
there were an abatement of prejudice, a 
desire to conciliate, a more truly catholic 
spirit arising amongst us? [fit lias pleas. 
ed Almighty Providence to shed abroad 
these favourable dispositions at the very 
time whenthe Briiish and Fore:gn Bible 
Society arose to take advantsege of them, 
may we not augur from it bis favour to the 
Society’s canse?) The great advantage al- 


¢o which ts derived trom the cireulation of 


authorized versions, in egtg thiownpes. 
those which are heretical, ts a benefit the 
value of which is greatly enlanced by its 
occuring at a period when active measures 

re raking for LIVINe CUPrEeneys to those 
which are dangerous. Weknow that such 
measures have been adented at home and 
abroad, particularly in Geneva; and we 
KNOW too, that the superior faciity given 
tothe supply of the received transtations 
by the « perations of the Biule Sock ‘Ys has 
been mainly imstrumentalin rendering they 
abortive.” 


The followime are passages trom the 
eport :—** At home, Notwithstanding the 
iat by of many, and tie opposition of a 


few, the Society has reason to be gratefyy 
iv Provideuce for the support it continues, 
tu receive from persous of every condition 
and ail religious persuasions Such Sup. 
port ts ur savage in the brs'ory of char, 
tuble societ Sy and, iS suc! ), iras be Ct re. 
garded by many as i nourable Mothe Br 
tish public, And honourabie it Unques. 
tionabty is, in some dovres, if we are jits 
Tree sunung that no otler people w yuh, 
recor aficr year, voluntarily raise so large g 


, 


portion of their wealta tor ao religions 
Wyect. and include foresgnes as weil as na. 
tives within the: bounty. Yet add to i 
the sums expended for the same purpose 
by siguiar insututions, and even then hoy 
small and instguificant will it appear asa 
National tribute of prety to all who know 
the scarci'yv, aod can at all appreciate tlic 
worth, of the gift that it bestows.” 


‘The Bible Society has completed its 
fourteenth year. Its acts may be read in 
most of the languages of Europe ; they 
have been perfoi med in almost every coun- 
try : allits proceedings hase been public; 
and for many a year they have been watch. 
ed by vigilant adversaries. Its constitution 
has been stated to be dangerous, its ten. 
dency to be alarming: even its object has 
been condemned by some as insullicient ; 
by others, who are vet believers in revela- 
tion, as pernicious. But unremitting enmity 
has been unable to substantiate its surmi- 
ses ; no misapplication of revenue, nodevia- 
tion from its avowed principles, has been 
detected. Let all, then, who yet hesitate, 
examine its Reports for themselves, and 
read its genuine character in the grateful 
acknowle dgment of nations. If the result 
be aconviciion chat the charges brougit 
ggainst us ere unfounded, it will not be 
enough to acquit our Society of guilt; it 
wil be their duty to assist it in its benefi- 
cent career by ther prayers and contribu. 
tions, unless they can find or orgaize ano: 
ther institution as able and as willing to 
send the word of God to the ends of the 
world. Ifour Sseciety is fit to exist, is 
woithy of all that wealth, or genins, 0 
learning, can do to advance it. Tt would 
be needless to remind those who have avow 
edtheir attachment to the cause, thats 
clans cannot a satishied by a cold | 
timid newb nee We read that Christi 
charity yc! vaAINS US TO spend and be sper 


inthe service of Gaur bre veins » anc thy 
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FOREIGN. 

NoriixG has as yet transpired as to the 
lect i:kely to be pro laced on the retations 
henween Spain and the United States, by 
tie forcible occupation of Florida; fat 
there sre strong indications that the later 
power means to retain what it has seizea. 
—A circumstance whieh took piace soon 
afier the capture of Pensacola is thought 
by some to have put to hazard our own 
| ofamity with that country. Two 
Engen, of the names of Armstrong 
and Armbrister, were seized by General 
Jackson, and subjected to a military trial, 
on the charge of ‘having instigated the In- 
dians in that ne irhb: wurhood to acts of hos- 
nlity against the subjects of the United 
States. The particulars of the trial have 
not transpired. [tis only koown that it was 
brief, and ended in the condemnation to 
death, and the almost immediate execution 
of the unhappy individuals. It would be 
altogether rash to pronounce upon the po- 
(tical character of this proceeding antl 
all the facts of the case are known. At 
‘he same time, it seems, under all its cir- 
camstances, to involve a very unnecessary 
stretch of severity, and something of wan- 
ton cruelty, on ‘the part of the American 
General; and this, indeed, seems tobe the 
mpression, not in this country only, but, if 
we may judge from the American Journals, 
throughout a great part of the Unired 
States, If the act was in itself unjustifia- 
ble, according to the received law of na- 
tions, we trust the American Government 
will have the virtue and magnanimity to 
disavow it, and thus to prevent the hreach 
ef friendly intercourse between the two 
countries, 


relations 


The government of Spain inas addressed 
a manifest 9 tothe great powers of f Mieeope 
onthe subject of her South American Colo. 
Mes in whieh she si ee their meciation 
torestore her refractory subjects to their 
Kemiance, She promises on ber part a 
complete amnesty for the nast, liberal regu- 
lations an the subject of commercial inter- 


fa) 


reve with other frend)iyvy natrons, a per. 


ect equality as to civil and mitary em- 
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ciated in this noble cause, shew by their 
own practice our value of the book that we 
bestow. It is thus alone that we can ex- 
nect the Divine blessing to crown our la- 
bours; it ts thus, rather than by an elabo- 
rate defence, that we shall silence ob- 
jections, and convert opposition into friend- 
ship.” 


AFFAIRS, 


ployments between her Spanish and Ame- 
rican supjects, possessing surtable qualifi- 
cations, and a readiness to accede to such 
measures, consistent with her rights and 
dignity, as $ may be preposed to her by her 


high alles, 


The Congress will not assemble at Aix 
la Chapelie until the 27th of Se; tember, 


DOMESTIC. 

The internal state of the country continues 
and although most of the spinners 
‘avers of Manchester continue to hold 
out fue higher wages, yet scarcely any thing 
like tumult has occurred among them.— 
Her Majesty's health, which we stated in 
our last to be ina very precarious state, has 
unexpectedly and considerably improved. 
—The harvest is nearly enncluded, the 
weather having been more uniformly and 
intensely bot than has been remembered 
for many years. The crops of wheat have 
in some measure sutlered from want of 
rain, but are represented as being, upon the 
whole, a full uverage supply, an ‘d of enod 
quality. “Poe tong continued drought hae, 
however, done considerable injury to the 
crops of barley and beans, and to the gar- 
dens and grass-iunds throughout the coun- 
try, and especially round London, 


—— 


anc \ 


In the dearth of other matters, the news. 
been chiefly filled during the 
last rmonth with the details of the assizes 
Two trials invelving circumstances of ne 
cubar atrecity——namelv, thar of Clinites 
Hussey, for the murder a Mr. Bird, and 
Mary Simmons, his housekeeper, at Green- 
wieh ; and that of G. Chennell and J. Chal- 
craft, forthe murcer of Mr. Chennell, and 
Biigabeth Walso », tis housekeeper, at 
Goidalming—have excited great and gene 
ralinterest: In several circumstances a con- 
appears between 

eds ; with the particu- 
which, we shall not har. 
With 
regard to Hussey, the ewcdence, which was 
circums'anti: i, was indubitably strong ; and 
indeed a considerable part of th e, stolen 
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siderable resets ince 

hese two awful « 
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560 Answers io Corresfiondents.—Errata. 


property was found secreted in his posses- 
sion. He had vehemently denied all par- 
ticipation in the murder; nor did he pub. 
licly confess his guilt even on the scaftuld ; 
and it was generaily supposed that he had 
died without making any disclosure. Snort- 
ly after his execution, however, a paper 
was conveyed to the daily journals by the 
Rev. Mr. Rudge, the clergyman who at- 
tended him, giving an account of Hussey’s 
full confession of his having planned and 
instigated the robbery ; but the murder he 
attributes to two other individuals, whom 
he states tohave sailed within a few days 
after for the East Indies, and who perpe- 
trated the bloody work while he kept watch 
without. Mr. Rudge very prudently with- 
held this information from the public fora 
short time, until due measures could be 
taken by Government for apprehending the 
persons mentioned by Hussey, but whose 
names have not been disclosed.— We should 
greatly doubt whether much credit is due 
to this confession, after his pertinacious de- 
nial of guilt almost to the very close of life. 
It deserves, however, the fullest investiga- 
tion. 

The murder of Mr. Chennell and Mary 
Simmons was, if possible, perpetrated un- 


der stillblacker circumstances than that of 


Mr. Bird and his housekeeper ; the mur- 
derers being no other than the servant and 
the son of the deceased. Their guilt ap- 
peared indubitable to the jury, from a long 
train of closely connected circumstantial 


evidence ; and both the court and the pub. 
lic at large appear to have been fully satis. 
fied with the verdict. Nothing indeed wag 
wanting but the confession of the criminals 
themselves, who, we greatly lament to say 
persisted to the last in their denial, not. 
withstanding the must conclusive proofs of 
their guilt. At the same time we do not 
think that any material weight ought to be 
attached to circumstances of this kind, or 
that any feeling of distrust respecting the 
justice of a verdict where the evideice tas 
been full and conclusive, ought to arise in 
the minds ofa jury, or of the public, mere. 
ly for want of this melancholy satisfaction . 
which, however, as it is naturally felt to he 
a satisfaction, ought not to be left unsought 
whenever it is attainable. False shame, 
infidel principles, the dread of entailing 2 
stigma on relations and friends, a horrid 
secret oath, perhaps in some cases mere 
obstinacy, and, more perhaps than all, a 
haif-cherished hope of the possibility of 
escape, even on the scaffold, as long as the 
crime is strenuously denied, and innocence 
asserted, may prevent a hardened criminal, 
one especially who is capable of a cool pre- 
meditated murder, from acknowledging 
the justice of his sentence; and many o} 
these motives may continue to operate at 
the very moment when he is conscious he is 
about to appear at that Higher Bar, where 
it must be for ever ratified, and a far more 
awful doom awarded than any human tribu- 
nal can inflict. 


Ses 
—_———_ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Evsvuntus; A Consranr Reaper; R B 


; C E.S.; J.G.C.; Laicus; A Nout 


Country Man; Lentpa; A SrTupenr; Veriras; and Scirp10 AMILIANUS; 
have been received, and are under consideration. 


It is not our custom to insert anonymous Reviews. 
We cannot solve Laicus’s difficulty. Whe paper to which he alludes bas been in our 


possession a considerable time : it came to us in the usual course. 
We have received a reply to the WesrmoRELAND Yeoman, on Cambridge Discipline, 


which will appear in our next. 


We thavk B. W. for his communications : his papers have been forwarded as desired. 
We are requested by a respectable Tea-dealer, of the name of Palmer, to state, that the 
person of that name, whom we mentioned in our just as a vender of Imitation Tea, was 


«a Mr. £tzcard Palmer of Red Lion Street, Whitechapel. 


ERRATA. 


Errours ia the English edsuon trom which they were copied. 
Page 279, col 2, live 5, for capable, read incapable. 
Last No. 4.25, —— 1, -—— 22, for seems, read seem 
445, ——1, last line and top of col 2, the words, @ that he may preserve 
the people,” should be mserted in the 6th line between so, and committed) The pas- 


sage will then read thus—“as knowing whose minister he is, and as still bearing the 
authority of God; or, if the second prayer is preferred by the Reader, we beseech Al- 
mighty God to dispose and govern him, so that lhe may preserve the people committee 
Lo lis charge in wealth, peace, and godliness.” 

Last No, page 451, col. 2, first line, for reivice to, read refuse not to, 








